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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS FOR THE FIRST QUARTER 


Dear Friend: 

We have, as you see, "doubled our 
forces"--sent you two copies instead of one, 
believing that by this time you fully realize 
that the "Voice" is coming up to your ex- 
pectations, that it has the appearance of 
life and vigor, and that you can afford to 
commend the publication, to assist in its 
growth by speaking to a friend; therefore, 
we have thought best to send you two copies. 
The extra copy we would thank you to pass 
around among your friends, and ask them to 
send in their subscription. 

Do you not think that our publication 
deserves commendation? 

Please help us to quadruple our sub- 
scription list within the next thirty days. 


This issue is seven thousand, and this is 





only the sixth month. We now expect that 
since we have demonstrated to the public 
what we can do and will do, to double up 
very fast. May we not hear from you? 
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A book of extraordinary value and interest Daily, NEW YORK $1 Weekiy 





w the most absorbing Question of the Dé ay. teen a year. 
“Whatever may be the individual opinion 

of the reader on the question, this book can- q@ One of the leading newspapers 

not fail to make an impression as an indica- of the United States. 


tion of a force in the Negro Nation that can- 
not safely be deceived or ignored.”’ gq A faithful reading of its pages 
—Philadelphia Telegraph. keeps you informed upon all the 
leading questions of the day. 


This volume enables the reader to see the 








situation as it appears to intelligent Negroes, ; 
and to determine somewhat the possibilities q Its influence has always been 
the race. for JUSTICE and the OPEN 
--Chicago Chronicle. DOOR OF HOPE. 
By Representative American Negroes @ Its attitude upon all the leading 
Booker T. Washington, Prof. W. E. Burg- topics is marked by fairness with- 
hardt DuBois, Charles W. Chesnutt, Paul 


rles t out regard to popular clamor or 
Laurence Dunbar, T. Thomas Fortune, Wil- : 


ford H. Smith, H. T. Kealing. ee een 
112 mo., cloth, $1.25 net; postage &c. For further particulars address 
JAMES POTT & COMPANY Che #oeniny Dost 
yee Ny 490 
PUBLISHERS 
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N the July Number of The Voice of the 
Negro, the Colored Woman will speak for 
herself. The Negro women of the country |} 
have been stirred up by the malicious 
slanders of a certain class of Mag 
writers. 


c 


Womanhood will be held up to public gaze just as 


izine 
We have yielded to pressure and 
granted them the greater part of our entire July 
Number in which to answer Mrs. Felton, Thomas 
Nelson Page, William Hannibal Thomas, et al, 
The leading women writers of the race have con- 


tributed to this number. The slanderers of Negro 
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THE MOUNTAIN COMMERCIAL 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


Carries a complete line of Groceries, 
Notions, Country Produce, Soft Drinks, 
Crockery, and other home necessities. 

Miss A. F. Poindexter, our polite 
and able clerk, will give prompt atten- 
tion to all orders. Your patronage 
solicited. J. H. NELSON, Mgr. 

504 Monticello Ave. Clarksburg, W. Va. 
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There was never another subject upon |! 
which the small calibre crowd of writers have used 
such an extravagance of assertion with such a pau- 
city of proof as the question of the morality of the |? 
. The Negro Woman speaks for Our | 
ff our hat! Don’t miss this Num- 
It will contain some facts worth placing in Grad\ 
THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO, Atlanta, Ga. ™ 
1¢ 
= A Di 
¢ ~~ t dE wd The 
HILE the July Number will be 
given mostly to the women, still 
it will contain a few articles The 
from the men. Wm. P. Moore writes in- 
terestingly on Progressive Business Men Th 
of Bre oklyn. Be sure to read this article. . 
The Voteless Citizen,’ by T. Thomas 
Fortune, is by far the most manly and The 
virile article we have seen from this jour- 
alist’s pen recently. He shows up the 
unrighteous disfranchising laws with all The 
of their oligarchical purposes. He calls 
spade a spade. ) 
Be sure and get this Number. To 
md tn 
, Wa 
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MRS. MARY CHURCH TERRELL 
of Washington City 


Who sailed for Berlin last month, where she has been invited to 
address the International Congress of Women in June on 
‘The Progress of the Colored Women in 
the United States.’’ 
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The months of May and 
the 


season 


The Commence- 


ment Season constitute 


June 
commencement 
It is the great period of trans- 
the The 
trees that have been ‘‘widowed of their leaf’’ 


of America. 
figuration for under-graduate. 
all winter have wooed and wed again, tran- 
quility reigns over the placid surface of the 
limpid lakelets, and the forests are haunted 
with the laughter of the gay wood-nymphs. 
It is then that the senior quits the bald 
realm of mathematics, metaphysics and 
philosophy, and in tasseled cap and flowing 
flower- 


gown, crosses to the center of the 


strewn and flag-bedecked rostrum. There 
isa kind of electricity in the very air, and 
an inspiration that thrills and throbs in ev- 
ery heart. When the orator’s legs have 
steadied themselves somewhat, and his heart 
assumes a somewhat normal pulsation, he 
gets down to business and says something. 
With the 


school-boy oratory 


borrowed phrases of studied 
of 


sophomoric eloquence, he leads us on into 


and lurid flashes 
the dim vistas of the future and we gaze in 


raptured wonderment upon the infinite ho- 


rizons of Utopian empires. We move inan 
ideal world of eternal spring and tread the 
sands of shores of gold. We pass from an 
age of occasional A®olian melodies and ves- 
per strains to an age when man listens to 
the music of the spheres. These orators 
pull out the stops of culture, art, science, 
literature and what not, and as we chase 
his mirages we wing it to the skies. In the 
vastness of our surroundings there are no 
trusts, no criminality, no wicked murders, 
no disagreeable and insurmountable obsta- 
cles at all, for even the race problem, the 
Banquo of modern times, has vanished. 
But the graduate returns from his explora- 
tion of the vast continents of the future— 
from the Elysian fields of color and fantasy 
and decends to the ‘‘ dull red hideousness’’ 
of these mundane hills. Life becomes real 
and earnest, there are tangles that must be 
untied, and if he be made of the proper 
stuff, he sets himself to work with all his 
will 


might. Our interest in our people 


cause us to watch these graduates from 


Fisk and Richmond and Atlanta, and even 


the hand-trained men of Tuskegee and 
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Hampton. They are to constitute the lead- 
ers and the sturdy yeomanry of Negro life. 
When we know, as we do, that this leaven 
is gradually transforming the life of our 
whole race into a cultured Christian people, 
we can afford to forget the 


enemies. Welcome to the 


aspersions of our 
graduate ! 





The Pessimism ‘Thomas Nelson Page has 
of Page 


been feeding upon the 

same mental pabulum 
that has thrown Vardaman into paroxysms 
of vulgarity. 


rested 


It seems as if he might have 
upon his after his malicious 
slander of the colored man in the January 
number of the North American Review, 
but an examination of the May number of 
McClure’s Magazine will show that he has 
dipped his pen in dish-water again. There 
is this difference between Vardaman—that 
phosphorescent light that has recently risen 
on the banks of the Mississippi—and Page: 
Vardaman is loud-mouthed in his opposition 
to the educated black man, and boldly hurls 
his venom at the cultured class, while Page 
seeks to ingratiate himself into the good 
graces of the liberal-minded by pretending 
to be fair and impartial in his discussions. 
Both of these men wish to see the Negro’s 


oars 


chance to rise ihgher than a mere proletariat 
forever eliminated from the mind of the 
country. One is a blazoner while the other 
is a pawky, insideous blasphemer; one is a 
flre-brand, raving with radical rant, while 
the other is an eloquent blackguard. Both 
are exceedingly pessimistic the race 
question, and profess to see an ever nigres- 
sent future for the Negro who dares to as- 
pire. Mr. Page makes a desperate effort to 
steal into the confidence of the reader by 
quoting from what he chooses to designate 


on 


as ‘‘one of the distinguished members of 


the race.’’ And who is this ‘‘distin- 
guished’’ Negro? One William Hannibal 
Thomas, of whom nobody ever heard a 
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word until that infamous slander of the 
black man—‘‘ The American Negro’’—ap- 
peared over his signature, and of whom no- 
body has ever heard anything since. 
save as demagogues refer to that book to 
prove that the Negro is the embodiment of 
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all immorality, the personification of racial | 


stupidity, and the nadir of racial degener- 
acy. The colored people and charitably 


disposed and Christian whites, regard this ’ 


man Thomas as a traitor to his race, whois 
unworthy of one iota of respect or confi- 
dence. A man who will slander the women 
of his race as this man Thomas has done. 


merits only the execration of decent people . 


everywhere. 
taught to spit upon his name. A great 
many colored people do not believe that he 
wrote the book for which he is given credit. 
At any rate he has either sold his name to 
some brilliant liar, or he himself is the most 
monumental liar of the age. This man 
Thomas is the prop and mainstain of Page's 
article. He makes his article valueless by 
quoting from such an authority. If the re- 
lations between the new Negro and the 
white man are not what they ought to be, 
it is because of the unchristianlike attitude 
of Mr. Page’s kind towards the new Negro. 
We request a man’s chance in the race of 
life, and will not be satisfied with less. A 
race that has imposed upon us a million 
half white children, speaks with bad grace 
about the ‘‘rudiments of morality.’’ Mr. 
Page’s whole paper is pestiferous, and were 
it not for the authority he quotes, would be 
calculated to stir up more bad blood. 


s 





The rapidity which 
characterizes the 
spread of the Jim- 
The white 
man seems to be unlimited in his supply of 
humiliations for the black The la- 


The Aggressiveness 
of Jim-Crowism 


Crow idea is simply alarming. 


man. 


test abuse of power and profanation of jus- 
tice by the dominant race is the Jim-Crow 
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With startling celerity the craze 
for seperate street cars is spreading all over 
the south. Mere separation does not hurt 


\ 
' the colored people half so much as the un- 


just discriminations imposed as soon as the 
law becomes operative. Then the principle 
of it all grinds and stings. It is a part of a 
gigantic system now in practice in one part 
of our common country to cow and humili- 
ate cultured Negroes. The law was not 
common working classes. 
These people have always either taken back 
seats or stood on the rear platform. 


made for the 


It isa 
string wherewith to tie the respectful Negro 
to the idea that he is *‘ unclean’’ in the es- 
timation of white people, no matter how 
much character and culture he has. The 
white man already has two systems of eth- 
ics, two brands of Christianity, and two 
standards of democracy. And now in this 
latest of infamies, he has two values for the 
same kind of money. Hobbism is with the 
white man, both a religion and a kind of 
patriotism when he comes to deal with the 
black man. Itis then that might makes 
right. The introduction of these cars 
in Jacksonville was so objectionable to the 
colored people that they built a car line of 
their own and operated it with colored 
mortormen and conductors. This inde- 
pendent stand broke down the law, and now 
there is no difference in the cars. In At- 
lanta the Negro protested and walked for 
awhile, but to no avail. Atlanta is too 
large for the colored people to attend to 
their business without some such common 
conveyances as street cars, and the Negroes 
were not able to secure the wherewithal to 
go into business for themselves. ‘Thus they 
took to riding again. In Columbia, S. C., 
which is a small place, the colored people 
have been either walking or patronizing the 
hacks for two years. The hackmen have 
kindly helped out in the matter by redu- 
cing the fare for colored people. In Rich- 
mond the Negroes are walking. It looks 
rather strange to see great crowds of colored 
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people walking all the way to Church Hill 
or Manchester from the Western part of 
Richmond on Sunday mornings when the 
sun seems to shine particularly hot; but the 
colored people would rather do that than 
compromise their self-respect. There is on 
foot in Richmond a plan to build a separate 
car line, and it is to be hoped that the com- 
pany that undertakes it may succeed. 





The Supreme Court The 
and the Negro 


expected has 
happened. 
involving the consti- 
tutionality of the new Constitution of Vir- 
ginia, which was brought before the Su- 
preme Court by the Negroes of that state, 
has been passed upon by the court. The 
result was in line with a long list of prece- 
dents extending down to us from the infa- 
mous Dred Scott decision. The United 
States Supreme Court has always either de- 
cided openly against the Negro in this 
country or avoided the contentions of the 
colored people by the most artful dodges be- 
hind hair-splitting technicalities. So with 
this Virginia case. No relief was granted, 
the decision being that relief could not be 
granted on matters which were past. The 
fact that the same Constitution which pro- 
hibited black men from voting in the past, 
still existed, and that relief was sought from 
future injustice under the same instrument 
was ignored. Nearly all of the Supreme 
Court Justices are northern Republicans. 


The case 





The Crum Re- 
appointment 


A Republican Senate has 
again refused to confirm 
the nomination of Dr. 
Crum as Collector of Customs at Charles- 
ton, S. C. The matter of confirmation was 
put off until the last hour. All along the 
Democrats had openly proclaimed their in- 
tention to debate the matter at length when 
it came up, and the Republicans refused to 
bring up the nomination until the closing 
hours of congress. The way the nomina- 
tion was shelved until the last hour and then 
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taken up when the Republicans were rea- 
sonably sure they did not have time to con- 
firm the nomination, looks very hypocriti- 
cal. The small attempt at the tail end of 
congress to looks 
very much like a ‘‘ grand stand play.’’ But 
the President promptly reappointed Dr. 
Crum, and Senator Allison, Chairman of 
the Committee on the order of business, 
gave out the following statement: 


have Crum confirmed 


‘*The Committee on the Order of Business, at a 
meeting today, decided that if the nomination of 
Dr. Crum is again made and sent to the Senate, that 
it will be taken up immediately at the opening of 
the next session of Congress and made the order of 
business until disposed of, the minority Senators 
having given notice that its consideration at this 
session would require a debate of at least two 
weeks. 

‘*This action was taken because it was impossi- 
ble to complete the consideration of the case at this 
session.”’ 

This is a splendid statement, but there is 
no reason in the world why such a man as 
Senator Tillman should be allowed to influ- 
ence the Senate and that a Republican Pres- 
ident should have to give a man five recess 
appointments because a Republican Senate 
did not have backbone enough to stand by 
their president. If there were any way for 
the Negroes to vote for Roosevelt this fall 
and at the same time vote against the pres- 
ent measley Republican party, they have 
been sufficiently neglected to justify such a 
rebuke. 





The Panama 
Canal 


As regards the building of 


the Panama canal, we are 
down to the point of spades 
and shovels. 


for, 


The canal strip has been paid 
a competent commission has taken 
charge of the building of this great inter- 
oceanic waterway, and congress has provid- 
ed a government for the canal strip. The 
government has thus secured a zone of land 
ten miles wide on the isthmus and given the 
president complete jurisdiction over this 


zone. The president in turn has given the 
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matter into the hands of the war depart- 
ment which has appointed a commission to 
regulate and govern our part of the isthmus. 
Probably the first shovel full of dirt will be 
thrown the day before the Republican cop. 
vention meets in Chicago. In the mean. 
time it will bein order to get the shovel 
brigade on the battle line, to clear away 
debris, to look out for sanitary regulations 
and to begin to install machinery in its 
place. The most gigantic engineering feat 
of the age is about to be undertaken. 





What Congress 
Did 


The Fifty-Eighth (Con. 
gress has passed into his. 
tory. It was noted more 
for what it did not do than for what it did 
It was particularly careful to do as little as 
possible, and to do that as quickly as pos. 
sible. The adjournment so early as April 
28th seems to have no precedent in the 
annals of American congresses. Probably 
there were in the Fifty-Eighth Congress 
more peanut politicians, less real statesmen 
more jesters and knaves than have ever 
infested a national congress of fhe United 
States before; and there will probably be 
fewer congresses from which the future 
generation will turn with such disgust. Of 
course some of these cheap statesmen have 
been to Congress before, but the number 
was increased last year. The breadth of 
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the farce of such a body precludes extended | 


specification, and so we can mention ex- 
amples only. For instance, there was Till- 
man, the apostle of who 
advocates the treading out of the aspiration 
for the higher life among Negroes, even if 
it has to be done in blood, and whose filthy 
words created ulcers in his throat. He is 


the arch enemy of decency and common 


the shot-gun, 


sense. ‘There was Gorman, the triumph of 
whose principals in Maryland has set the 
State back forty years. Quay and Platt, 
the easy bosses, were, as usual, among the 
‘‘grave and reverend’’ senators. Kitchen, 
of North Carolina, was on hand with his 


Tt 
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mi 
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depart. | 
ission to f 


sthmus, 


assinine capers, while William Randolph 
Hearst, the millionaire editor, drew a sal- 
ary for answering to the roll-call about four 
times, appearing before a committee once, 


later class of philanthropists which is willing 
to let the south work out its own problems 
along civic and social lines, merely assisting 
when invited to do so by the southern white 


Will be} 


an con. Certainly no Negro who lives in 


and appearing also in the gallery once with 
his New York editor, Author 


; Burke Cochran returned to Congress fresh 


people. 
: mean srisbane. the south can afford to agree completely 
with Mr. Ogden. The disfranchisement laws, 


shovel 
r away | from the Tammany Wigwam, and little the Jim Crow laws and the iniquitous peon- 
; . q - « . . aan ‘ 4 ‘ 4 
tation Hardwick, from Georgia, was on hand with age systems of South Carolina, Georgia and 
¢ S : . . es 
in its? his Lilliputian heart and venom for black other southern states, show how very disin- 


people. It was the first time for a long terested a majority of the white people are 


ng feat 


time that the National Congress shrivelled 


into a mere political ‘‘hot air’’ factory and 


filled the calendar with infinitely small 


in the largest good for the Negro, or rather, 
how very particular they are to see that the 


Negro is degraded. 3ut the movement is 


Con. | bickerings about things which should count bound to do good, in that it is a movement 
to his. } for nothing with statesmen. Democrats to stir up interest ineducation. The acute- 
d more | spent restless days and sleepless nights try- ness of the race relations is due largely to 
he did. ing to make a party issue of the fact that ignorance or to the wrong kind of educa- 
ittle as President Roosevelt dined one Negro and tion. No education is right which makes 
mi peal appointed two or three others to office, 4 race believe that color is a virtue. The 
| April | while the Republicans tried to apologize for Money oF the Ogden party is being given 
in the this rash act by showing that the President largely bo the white people, aap pont “ee 
obably had Grover Cleveland as an example. The — i - ike a * ch sapeeke a 
ngress : are igen nh if the money helps the w ute race on to a 

two great measures that were enacted into higher civilization and a deeper christianity 
‘Sen, law—the Cuban reciprocity treaty and the and brotherly regard, it shall have done 
ever | Panama Canal bill, belong properly to the 8rTeat good. Those were broad speeches 
J ERs Pew wore nassed by Comevees from Bishop Galloway and Prof. Mitchell, 
fy tet Gels Gee I Bs ss ’ and are bound to help create a splendid 
soll — Congress was well-nigh compelled sentiment. 
to pass them. Congress, like the last days ict anemia 

Ot of Pompeii, ended in a blaze, as Burke P 
have Cochran got off one of his volcanic erup- The Sabbath On the 30th of May oie 
umber tions, but genuine statesmanship was at a of the Nation again nm ae pagrus 
th of very low ebb in Washington last winter. tothe Nations! Cemeteries. 
onded | We went with garlands and wreaths to dec- 
1 e€x- 2 ane orate the graves of those who gave their lives 
Till- The Ogden Educa- The Ogden educa- unselfishly to a principle and a united com- 
who tional Conference tional movement mon country. We wonder if our people 
ation promises to be atre- grasp the significance of Memorial Day? 
en if mendous force in the solution of the prob- This day ought to be with us twin sister 
ilthy lems of the south. The last conference met with the first of January. These two days 
Te is in Birmingham, Ala., on the 26th of April. mean more to the race than any day since 
mon The gathering was made up of about one — the days of the glory of Egyptian and Afri- 
yh of thousand distinguished educators, philan- can civilization three thousand years ago. 

the | thropists and literary persons from all parts To the south as well as the north, white 
latt, of the country. The spirit of the Ogden move- and black—to the whole nation, Memorial 
the ment is represented by Mr. Ogden himself, Day ought to be a great day; it ought to be 
hen, who is what the southern people regard asa_ the Sabbath of the nation. The men who 
his “conservative’’ northerner. He is of that fought in the sixties on the Union side 
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wrought immeasurably for the whole nation. 
They fought not so much for the emanci- 
pation of the Negro as for the emancipation 
of the whole country from the dead body of 
slavery. Measured by principles, they were 
greater men, more collossal giants than the 
revolutionary fathers, for Washington and 
his ragged regiments fought for individual 
and political freedom, while the followers of 
Grant and Sherman dedicated themselves to 
a cause which harbored no selfish motives at 
all—they died that others might live. They 
were baptized with the baptism of blood and 
fire only to fulfill. righteousness. 
days 


In these 
of commercialism and industrialism, 
for the sake of material friendship, we are 
apt to forget that there were eternal princi- 
ples involved in the civil war. Let us not 
do it. Those grizzly and gray veterans we 
saw marching to Arlington Heights on the 
30th, of May with soldiery and poignant 
tread, are they who have come through the 
sweep and rhythmic tumult of the carnage- 
swept Getysburg, heard the 
death revels at Cold Harbor and Chancel- 
lorsville, and they were in the groaning 
wilderness when the trembling of the earth 
was like unto Sanoi. These are the Anaks 
of the modern hero world, the grandeur of 
whose deeds is enhaced by the increase of 
the length of the perspective. Historians 
say they fought for the Union, but every- 
body knows in his heart of hearts that they 
fought against the demon of slavery. By 
their valorious achievements the death-knell 
to slavery was sounded in America. These 
heroes of the sixties who have come through 
the high-tide of carnage are silently stealing 
away. ‘They go to bivouac across the River 
Styx, but America will ever keep their 
memory as well as their graves, fresh and 
green. 


they have 





The War Still There is a great irondrama 
Raging being acted out in the East. 

Events have recently de- 
veloped with such rapidity that it has be- 
come difficult to keep up with the progress 
of the war. 


Out of the torturous maze of 
rumors there has come to us the fact that 
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one or two serious land battles have beep | 
fought, resulting in the overwhelming suc. 


cess of the Japanese, in one of them with 
considerable uncertainty regarding the sec- 
ond battle. The first serious land battle 
took place on the Yalu on the first of May, 
The gray dawn of that Sabbath morning 
witnessed a frightful conflict between the 
two armies. General Kuroki, 
manded the Japanese, had, during Saturday 
night, forced a passage of the Yalu _ river 
and when morning came the Russians made 
a vigorous defense of their position. The 
Japs were full of They ad- 
vanced in solid column, wading across the 


who com- 


enthusiasm. 


Iho river, asmall stream between them and 
the enemy, and completely routed the Rus- 
sians. The Russians fled towards Feng. 
Wang-Chang, twenty-eight 
field guns and large stores of provisions on 
the field. The Japs followed the victory up 
driving the Feng-Wang 
Cheng, and administering a crushing defeat 
The killed and wounded 
3,000 men, while the enemy lost only 1,00 


leaving about 


Russians from 


Russians lost in 
It has now become evident that almost the 
entire Liao-Tung peninsular is overrun by 
the Mikado’s troops, Port Arthur alone 
being excepted, and it is completely invested. 
Rumor has it that the Russians have evacua- 
ted Niuchwang and Dalny, and have con- 
centrated most of their forces at Liao- Yang, 
The Japanese seem ‘to be heading towards 
the headquarters of Kuropatkin from three 
sides. The Russian general has now come 
to the point where he will either have to 
pull up stakes and abandon almost all of 
Manchuria in a hurry or cease his Fabian 
tactics and fight the enemy. Railroad and 
telegraphic communications have been cut 
off from the land side of Port Arthur, while 
the channels seem to have been successfully 
blocked by the daring Japs in spite of Rus- 
the fact. The Japanese 
navy suffered severely last month from sub- 
marine mines. They lost two torpedo boats 


sian denials of 
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By Mrs. Mary Church Terrell 














Frank Rudolph Stewart < 
A Harvard Graduate, Captain in the Volunteer 


Army during the 


Philippine 


Campaign, 


Ex-President of a city in the Islands, 
now practing law in Pittsburg, Pa. 


There is no better High School for col- 
ored youths in the United States than the 
one in Washington, D. C. It 
dificult to name an institution of similar 
rank, the graduates or former pupils of 
which have achieved success in such num- 


would be 


bers and of such brilliancy as have those 
who have been trained in the Colored High 
School of the District of Columbia. In 
scanning the list of the men and women 
whose foundation of education and useful- 
ness was laid in the Washington High 
School for colored youth, one is surprised 
to see the wide range of vocations they so 
creditably pursue. In almost every trade 
and profession open to the colored Ameri- 


can, from a judgeship to a janitorship, it is 
possible to find a man or a woman who has 
either completed or only partially com- 
pleted the course of the Washington High 
School.. 

When Dewey electrified the world on 
that eventful day in May a few years ago, 
one of the seamen who aimed a gun straight 
was a certain col- 


and made it bark loud, 
ored youth named Jordan, who had studied 
in the colored High School in Washington. 
It is even said that he opened the battle of 
Manila. It 
was placed in charge of a crew of gunners 
in the forward turret, and that he was after- 


is certain, however, that he 

































Prof. Roscoe Conkling Bruce 


Harvard Graduate, won Pastuer Prize twice; 
twice chosen to represent Harvard in Inter- 
collegiate Debates; Class Orator at 
Commencement; now Dean of the 
Academic Department of Tus- 
kegee Institute. 


ward promoted to the position of chief 
gunner’s mate. He is now in Annapo- 
lis instructing classes in ordnance, the 
members of which are white, as a rule. 
If you had transgressed the law ina 
certain town in the Philippines during 
the late unpleasantness there, you would 
have been brought before a colored man 
answering to the name of Frank Stewart, 
also a graduate of the Colored High 
School of Washington. As captain in 
the volunteer army in the Philippine 
campaign, Frank Stewart rendered such 
effective service and so favorably im- 
pressed his superior officers by his superb 
qualities as a soldier, that he was made 
president of a town in the Philippines, 
the civil and criminal jurisdiction of 
which was placed in his hands by Uncle 
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Sam. Both the Stewart boys, as they 
were called, while they were studying 
in the Colored High School here, were 
graduated from Harvard College with 
honor. Frank, the ex-president of the 
Philippine town, is now practicing law 
in Pittsburg, while his brother Charles 
is a dentist in Boston. Speaking of 
military affairs reminds me that Oliver 
Davis, another High School boy, now 
second lieutenant in the United States 
army, was the first colored man who 
passed the commission in the army from 
the ranks. Three of the finest lieuten- 
ants in the Spanish-American — war, 
Thomas Clarke, Burgess and 
William Cardoza, were all high school 


bc IVS. 


Harry 


If you should visit the training station 
in Newport to-day, you would probably see 
Joseph Cook, another representative of the 


Albertus Brown 


Secretary to late Senator Hanna, now Secretary 


to Senator Hanna’s succesor, Gen. Dick 
of Ohio, 
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Miss Emma Merritt 


Director of Primary Grades in the Public 


Schools of Washington. 


Colored High School, teaching a class in 
electricity there, whose pupils, from the 
nature of the case, are white, with rare, if 
any exceptions. Cook ran a dynamo, an 
extremely complicated affair, on Admiral 
Sampson’s ship, the New York, while our 
men of war were making it uncomfortable 
for Spaniards a few years ago. For some 
reason, perhaps because Cook was assigned 
to some other duty on the ship, he was 
taken from the dynamo and a white man 
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was put in his place, but the latter was 
unable to master the intricacies of the 
machine, and was soon given other work 
to do. 

From the examples already given it 
might be inferred that the Washington 
High School for colored youth is a sort 
of West Point or Annapolis on a small 
The 


youth who go forth from this school 


scale, but it isa great deal more. 
excel not only in military affairs, but 
They are dis- 
the 
professions and in as many of the trades 


in civil pursuits as well. 
tinguishing themselves in various 
as they are permitted to enter. 

Dr. 


of Freedman’s Hospital, a high school 


West, assistant surgeon-in-chief 


boy, is said to have passed the highest 
mark in a competitive medical examina- 
tion held a few years ago. Two of the 
wealthiest and most skillful colored phy- 
sicians in Washington, Drs. Francis and 
Martin, 
ing in the high school. 


received their scholastic train- 
A young phy- 
sician, Frank Allen by name, now prac- 
ticing medicine in Allegheny, Pa., had a 
record both in the public schools of this 
city and in the medical department of 
the University of Pennsylvania, which it 
would be difficult to duplicate. For seven 
consecutive years Dr. Allen stood at the 
head of his class, and finally refused to 
allow his classmates in the high school to 
elect him valedictorian, because he wanted 
this honor to be conferred upon some one 
else. In order to matriculate in the medi- 
cal department of the University of Pena- 
sylvania one must take certain examina- 
tions and then enter the third year class. 
Dr. Allen's papers showed such an unusu- 
ally deep and comprehensive grasp of the 
subjects in which he was examined that the 
Dean of the University made an exception 
in his favor and permitted him to enter the 
fourth year class. He had had such little 
instruction in one of the most difficult sub- 
jects in the course that the professor not 
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Albert B. George 4 OF casas 


Graduate from the Law Department of the 
North Western University, admitted to the 
bar of Illinois by the Supreme Court, 
now practicing law in Chicago. 
only held out no hope that he would be 
able to pass, but was very slow in per- 
mitting him to undertake the examina- 
tion at all. Dr. Allen undertook it, 
however, and the professor cheerfully 
admitted that he had made one of the 
most remarkable records that he had ever 
known. While Dr. Allen was pursuing 
his course in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, every day except Sunday was 
spent at his work. He practiced medi- 
cine at night and between times, and was 

night clerk in a drug store besides. 

If you should visit the colored schools 
of the District of Columbia and ask the 
majority of the teachers and principals 
where they acquired their knowledge 
and secured the mental discipline which 
enabled them to secure the positions they 
now hold, they would tell you that they 
received it in the high school here. ‘To 
be sure, all have not rested on their oars 
since they graduated. Many of them 
have been constantly adding to their 
store of knowledge by attending the 
various summer schools or by taking 
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private lessons from well-known teachers 
in Washington. 

The principal of the Manual Train. 
ing School, Dr. W. B. Evans, the di- 
rector of the primary grades, Miss 
Emma Merritt, and two of the super- 
vising principals, Mr. John Nalle and | 
Mr. Ellis Brown, are products of the 
high school. This is true of the prin- 
cipals of the other colored schools, with 
but few exceptions. One of the most 
efficient teachers in the Institute for Col- 
ored Youth, founded in Philadelphia by 
Mrs. Frances Coppin, now conducted by 
Mr. Hugh M. Brown, is Mr. Alfonso 
Stafford, a graduate of the Washington 
High School. Mr. Stafford has carefully 
compiled a history of the men and 
women of his race who have distin- 
guished themselves in literature, in art 
and in other fields. This history, } 
which has not yet appeared in print, | 
was used by Mr. Stafford several years 
ago, while he was teaching in the sum- 
mer school of Hampton Institute and 
was highly praised. In the Manual Train- 
ing School, Percy Brooks, head of the de- 
partment of Physics, Stanton Wormley, 


—— 





Dr. C. I. West 


Assistant Surgeon-in-Chief in the Freedman’s 


Hospital, Washington, D. C. 
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Chief Gunner’s mate in the U. S. Navy. He is said 
to have fired the first gun at Manilla. 

head of the department of Drawing, and 
Charles L. Thomas, head of the Biological 
department in both high schools, are all grad- 
uates from the Washington High School. 
When one thinks of the number and the 
kind of teachers who have brought the col- 
ored schools of Washington up to such a 
high standard of excellence, and then re- 
member that the majority have received in 
the high school the mental discipline which 
has made such success and such service 
possible, it is difficult to overestimate the 
value of this institution to the colored peo- 
ple of the District. It is easy to see what 
a tremendous power for good it has been. 

If you look into the antecedents of the 
colored youth who have made the most 
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John Jordan 2 toe 


brilliant records at the largest Universi- 
ties in the country, in nine cases out 
of ten you will discover that they were 
trained in the Colored High School of 
the District of Columbia. The first 
colored man who ever won the distinction 
of being commencement orator at Har- 
vard College was Robert Heberton 

Terrell, who studied in the high school, 

has taught in that institution, has been 

Chief of Division of the Treasury De- 

partment, and is now presiding in a 

justice’s court in the Natioral Capital. 

fhe first colored man who was ever 
eiected class orator at Harvard was 

Clement G. Morgan, another high school 

boy, formerly a member of the board of 

aldermen in Cambridge, Mass., and at 
present a lawyer of good repute. The 
young man who won the Pasteur prize 
at Harvard College, about five years 
ago, who was twice chosen one of 
three out of a possible 4,000 to represent 
Harvard in her debate—first with Prince- 
ton and then with Yale—the young man 
who, in addition to all this honor, 
was finally elected class orator by 
young white men _ representing the 
wealth, the culture and the brain of the 
United States, was Roscoe Conkling 
3ruce, also a former student of the 
Colored High School here, and at present 
Dean of the Academic Department at 

Tuskegee. Napoleon Marshall, who 

distinguished himself on the athletic 

field as well as in the recitation room of 
Harvard, is now Deputy Collector of the 
City of Boston. 

Some years ago, while the Chicago Uni- 
versity still had the good taste and the good 
sense to admit women without imposing 
conditions from which men are exempt, an 
examination was held in which a large 
number of men and women of the dominant 
race and only one colored girl competed for 
a scholarship entitling the successful com- 
petitor to an entire course through that in- 
stitution. ‘The only colored girl among the 
competitors—Cora Jackson—who gradua- 
ted from the Washington High School, re- 
ceived the highest mark and thus secured 
this great prize. In Cornell, Yale, Ober- 
lin, Amherst, in the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and in other renown seats 
of learning, more than one colored youth who 
has been trained in this non verbissed vir- 
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tute school, has achieved brilliant success. 

Among the expert stenographers in the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, is a colored man, 
Samuel Hudnell, by name, who won this 
position in a competive examination. In 
the Navy Department there is still another 
product of the Colored High School—Arthur 
Wells—who is an expert typewriter and ste- 
nographer, and who secured this position 
by his remarkable skill. 

One of the late Senator Hanna's secreta- 
ries, who had charge of the pensions in 
which the Ohio constituents were interested, 
was a young colored man who studied two 
years in the Washington High School. AI- 
bertus Brown entered Senator Hanna’s ser- 
vice asa messenger, but he soon proved 
himself so capable that the Senator promo- 
ted him successively to the position of type- 
writer, stenographer and under secretary, 
and he is now serving Gen. Dick, Senator 
Hanna’s successor in the Senate, in the 
same capacity. In addition to discharging 
his duties as secretary to Senator Dick, Mr. 
Brown is taking a course in the law school 
of Howard University. In the legal pro- 
fession, the Colored High School has 
at least two notable representatives not 
yet mentioned; Mr. William L. Pollard, 
located in the National Capitol and 
Mr. Albert B. George, who graduated 
from the law school of the North West- 
ern University and who is now practicing 
law in Chicago. Those who know Mr. 
George best, declare that he is one of 
the most useful citizens in Chicago and 
that there is no proposition in the legal 
profession so difficult that he will not 
attempt to master it. 

Among the women who are engag- 
ing in educational, philanthropic and 
missionary work, none is_ rendering 
more valiant and effective service than 
Miss N. H. Burroughs, who is cor- 
responding secretary of the Woman’s 
Convention, one of the most active and 
progressive organizations in the Baptist 
church. Miss Burroughs received her 
training in the Washington High School 
also. 

One of the most successful business ven- 
tures attempted by the colored people of the 
District, is the printing establishment of the 
Smith Brothers, all of whom studied in the 
high school. John Smith, the eldest, has 
been a clerk in the office of the superintend- 
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: 
ent of public schools for the past eighteen} 
years. In addition to discharging his cler.\ 
ical duties acceptably and well, he has 
found time to complete a course in the Lay 
School of the Columbian University, ani! 
has taken the degree of Doctor of Civil Lays 
from the Catholic University. Anothe;? 
brother, Francis, who is a teacher in th 
Manual Training School, has taken the de. 
gree of Bachelor of Science, as well as tha 
of mechanical engineering in the Catholj 
University. Many of the colored letter car 
riers in the District are high school boys 
who have won their positions fairly an 
squarely in civil service examinations, 

But many of the young men and wome, 
who have studied in the Colored Hig! 
School of Washington, do not occupy posi 
tions so lofty or so lucrative as thoset 
whom reference has already been made 
Some are engaging in the so-called menia 
pursuits. There are comparatively fe 
tradesand professions in which colored mei 
and women are permitted to engage. | 
the struggle for existence is becoming mor 
and more desperate for the white youth 0} 


' 





Dr. Frank J. Allen 


Graduate from the Medical Department of the 
University of Pennsylvania with a remarkable 
record, now practicing medicine at 
Allegheny, Pa. 
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Miss N. H 


Burroughs 
Corresponding Secretary of the Woman’s Conven- 
tion Auxiliary to the National Baptist Conven- 
tion. She is one of the eloquent lecturers 
of the race. 


account of the keen competition in the va- 
rious professions and trades, how much 
more is this true in the Colored boy’s case! 
Some of the boys who graduate from the 
Colored High School consider themselves 
fortunate if they can secure employment as 
porters on the Pullman cars or get good po- 
sitions as servants in hotels or private dwel- 
lings. How well they do their work is il- 
lustrated by the following incident: ‘‘I 
rang the bell for a boy in my hotel this 
morning and a colored boy answered the 
call,’’ said one of the best- magazine writers 
in the country, a short time ago. ‘‘ He 
gave me all the information I wanted, con- 
cisely and accurately, and was a regular 
Chesterfield in manners besides. He was 
evidently well educated. Tell me,’’ said 
she, ‘‘ how does it happen that such an in- 
telligent colored boy is satisfied to occupy 
such a menial position?’’ The magazine 
Writer need not have propounded this ques- 
tion to me,she might easily have answered 
it nerself if she had only stopped to think. 
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One hears a great deal about abolishing 
high schools these days, particularly those 
largely attended by colored pupils. The 
arguments presented by those who ad- 
here to this view appear rather plaus- 
ible and sound at times. But when one 
considers the wonderful intellectual im- 
petus which the Colored High School 
has given the youth of Washington, 
D. C., many of whom, on account of 
their poverty, would have been unable 
to get even a sip at the fountain of 
knowledge, if they could not have 
quenched their thirst without money 
and without price, it is difficult to under- 
stand how those who are truly inter- 
ested in elevating a backward and strug- 
gling race can stand on such indefensi- 
ble ground. The Colored High School 
has been the means of lifting the Negro 
in the District of Columbia upon a 
higher intellectual and moral plane, in 
spite of the fact that there are still 
many illiterate and vicious specimens, 
who commit misdemeanors and crimes. 
Without the knowledge acquired in 
the Colored High School, it would have 

been impossible for the majority of the 400 
Colored teachers to occupy the positions of 
honor and emolument which they now hold. 
The fact that the successful completion of 
the high and normal courses may secure for 
a boy or a girl a position in the public 
schools is an incentive for the youth of the 
District to put forth their best efforts. The 
lack of incentive to effort is one of the main 
causes of many of the Negro’s vices and de- 
fects. 


The Colored High School of the District 
of Columbia has been a great blessing, not 
only to those representatives of the race, 
who live under the shadow of the Capitol, 
but to many who dwell in darkness else- 
where. If some who have studied in this 
institution have fallen short of the mark 
set for them, the majority have reflected 
great credit upon their alma mater by do- 
ing their work in the world conscientiously 
and well. And here in Washington, if you 
scratch a skillful physician, an excellent 
teacher, an expert type-writer or stenogra- 
pher, a faithful, efficient letter-carrier, or a 
good citizen on general principles, you are 
likely to find a graduate of the Colored 
High School or somebody who has been 
trained there. 








Is It Ignorance or Slander 
The Answer to Thomas Nelson Page 


sy James R. L. 


In the January issue of The North Amer- 
ican Review, Dr. Thomas Nelson Page con- 
tributes an article on ‘* The Lynching of 
Negroes—Its Cause and its Prevention.’’ 

A careful reading of the first paragraph 
leads one to expect a broad and accurate, 
if not an impartial, treatment of the sub- 
ject; for the writer admits that the habit of 
classing all Negroes as of one grade is mis- 
leading and unfortunate. If, however, we 
note the spirit of the article it seems clear 
that the eminent southerner does the Negro 
a greater injustice than those persons whose 
false classification he mildly condemns. He 
does the ‘‘respectable and law-abiding ele- 
ment the very great 
wrong when he says in the same article that: 

‘‘A close following of the instances of rape 
and lynching and the public discussion con- 
sequent therein; has led the writer (Dr. 


among Negroes’ . 


Page) to the painful realization that even 
the leaders of the Negro race, at least those 
who are prominent enough to hold conven- 
tions and write papers on the subject—have 
rarely, by act or word, shown a true appre- 
ciation of the crime of ravishing and murd- 
ering women. ‘Their discussion and denun- 
ciation have been almost invariably and ex- 
clusively devoted to the crime of lynching. 
Underlying most of their protests is the sug- 
gestion that the victim is innocent and a 
martyr. Now and then there is a mild gen- 
eralization on the evil of law-breaking and 
the violation of women; but for one stern 
word of protest against violating women and 
cutting their throats the records of Negro 
meetings will show many against the attack 


of the mob on the criminal. And as to any 


serious and determined effort to take hold of 
and stamp out the crime that is blackening 
the entire Negro race today, and arousing 
against them the fatal, and possibly the 


Diggs 
undying hatred of the stronger race, there 
is, with the exception of the utterances of 
a few of like Booker 
who always speaks for the 
right, Hannibal Thomas and Bishop Turner, 
hardly a trace of such a thing. 


score individuals, 


Washington, 


A crusade 
has been preached against lynching, even as 
rn > ? 


: < f 
far as England; but none has been thought 


of against the ravishing and tearing to pieces 
of white women and children.’’ 

We quote the above in full so that no in- 
justice may be done Dr. Page. 
examine the quotation. In the first place, 
Dr. Page is utterly wrong in his painful re- 
alization(?) that the Negroes who control 
conventions and write papers have rarely 
shown, by act or deed, a true appreciation 
of the enormity of the crime of ravishing 
and murdering women. It is plain that this 


educated southerner is ignorant of the ut- , 
terances, acts and life of the very class of 


men and women whom he so strangely mis- 
represents. If he desires to know the sen- 
timent of our intelligent men and women, 
let him read the minutes of our great relig- 
ious, philanthropic, economic and literary 
organizations; let him acquaint himself with 
the work of the great Baptist conventions 
Methodist conferences and other like bodies; 
let him read ‘‘ The United His 
Problems and His Progress;’’ let him study 
the reports of the Atlanta conferences; let 
him acquaint himself with the literature of 
the American Negro Academy; let him at- 
tend lectures by Negro scholars; let him 
join us in doing fit honor to men like Bish- 
op Turner and Professor Booker ‘T. Wash- 
ington, but let him cease to extol such tral- 
tors to our race and such vile slanderers of 
Negro women as William Hannibal Thomas. 
Indeed it is by no means complimentary to 
Dr. Page that he should praise this mai 


Negro: 
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who would probably have remained unknown 


but for his general, illogical and scurrilous 
diatribe against the of the 
| ° . ° 
| Negro race, for this attack is made the 


womanhood 


basis; by Dr. Page, for classing this ‘‘ freak 


& of nature’’ with such illustrious men as the 


eloquent and learned Bishop Turner and the 


cool, calculating and conservative Dr. 
Washington. If Dr. Page really knew 


some of our Negro thinkers, something of 
their life and work, of their struggle to raise 
the unfortunate and untrained of our race 
above the base and low things of life; if he 
knew of our mothers’ organizations, young 
women’s Christian associations, literary cir- 
¥ cles and many other like organizations hav- 





no in- 
y let us . ing the highest moral aims, and constantly 
- place, f urging upon the Negro people, the highest 
iful re. | ethical principles, he would have long hesi- 
control | tated before attempting to misrepresent 
rarely | from his high vantage ground, the strong, 
ciation } hopeful and worthy womanhood and man- 
‘ishing § hood of nine millions of native-born fellow 
latthis fF countrymen. It is never quite safe to dis- 
the ut- " cuss publicly questions upon which we are 
ass of | not well informed. 
ly mis- Bishop C. K. Nelson, D. D. (white), of 
le sen- — Georgia, in speaking of the Atlanta confer- 
‘omen, ence of 1902, says: ‘‘High ground was 
 relig- taken at the outset and maintained through- 
iterary out. 4s an exhibition of right thinking, 
Ifwith | the congress was most creditable ; as a rally 
itions of the best elements of heart and brain in 
odies; | behalf of a people’s fundamental needs, the 
His occasion was a phenomenon that cannot 
study escape the attention and support of all right 
es; let § thinking people.”’ 
ure of Editor Howell, of the Atlanta Constitu- 
im at» tion says, on the first page of the above 
t him quoted work: ‘‘From August 6 to August 
 Bish- ) wu Atlanta has been filled with representa- 
Wash- ( tives of the race who, in themselves are the 
h tral- best illustrations of the possibilities for the 
rers ol future. After seeing them, after hearing 
jomas. the addresses of the leaders and noting not 
ary to only the earnestness, but intelligence dis- 
; mall 





played in dealing with the great problems 
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for the elevation of the race one cannot but 
be optimistic with regard to the future. 
Earnest, God-fearing, intelligent men and 
women are devoting their best efforts to the 
betterment of their race, and they show in 
themselves what has been, and what will 
be accomplished through education and the 
practical application of the principles of 
Christianity.’’ 

sishop W. A. Candler, of the Southern 
Methodist church, who attended the corn- 
gress, says it seemed to him that uncom- 
mon wisdom and grace characterized the 
body. 

Professor Walter B. Hill, LL. D., 


cellor of the University of Georgia, and one 


chan- 


of the most learned men of our country, at- 
tended the conference. In the annals of 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science for September, 1903, p. 84, 
‘’The most vivid concrete illus- 
tration of the of the Negro in 
higher education was the Negro Young 
People’s Christian and Educational Conter- 
ence at Atlanta, Ga., August 6 to Ir. A 
pessimist who doubted the progress of the 


he says: 


pré ye TeSS 


Negro race would have been convinced 
against his will by witnessing the conven- 
tion and reflecting that only thirty-seven 
years had elapsed since these people were 
unlettered slaves.”’ 

We respectfully submit that these are 
opinions of prominent and _ representative 
southern men whose word ought to have 
weight. They differ from Dr. Page in that 
they visited this great gathering of more 
than eight thousand representative Negroes, 
saw and were convinced. Perhaps we will 
be pardoned for commending Professor Hill's 
wise words to Dr. Page’s special study. 

In The Saturday Evening Post of Febru- 
ary 1904, another eminent and loyal 
southern scholar is at variance with our 
critic. Joel Chandler Harris does justice to 


both races and denounces the cry of ‘‘social 


a7 
“/> 


equality’’ asa bugaboo. Mr. Harris is right, 


it seems. We'shall notice further only a 
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few errors in Dr. Page’s article. 


He says: 

“Tt further appears that though lynching 
began as a punishment for assault on white 
women, it has extended until less than one 
fourth of the instances are for this crime, 
while over three-fourths of them are for 
murder, attempts at murder or some less 
heinous offense. Time was when the crime 
of assault was unknown throughout the 
south. During the whole period of slavery 
it did not exist, nor did it exist for some 
years after emancipation.’’ 

The import of this quotation is to make 
the Negro responsible for lynching, and to 
make it appear that it originated after 
but like its vicious 
cause, due to the false teachings of equali- 
ty. In reply to this we refer to Niles’ 
Register for October, 1835, vol. XLIX, p. 
65, from which we quote the following: 
“In the south 
Judge 


emancipation, was, 


we almost daily hear of 


Lynch, and of who are 


flogged and driven away or ‘executed’ un- 


persons 
der sentence rendered by him.’’ (See also 
the ‘‘North American Review"’ for Septem- 
ber October, No. 


references Page does not 


and 1835, 
that Dr. 


know, perhaps, that an epidemic of lynch- 


89). These 


show 


ing swept over the south prior to October, 
Niles’ Baltimore 
periodical of wide circulation, and had no 


1835. Register was a 
desire to do its own section of the country 
an injustice. Dr. Page owes the American 
public an apology for his inaccurate and 
misleading statements found in the North 
American Review. ‘The editor of The Re 
view has been apprised of this error, but 
has never done anything to correct it. It 
seems strange that the great North Ameri- 
can Review, crowned with so many years of 
honored service, should in any way coun- 
tenance such a serious misrepresentation of 
a race, notwithstanding its high motto bor- 
rowed from Queen Dido’s address to the ex- 
iled heroes of Troy: Tros Tyriusque mihi 
nullo discrimine agetur. Thus it appears 
that, in spite of the article in The North 
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American Review, lynching was common 
in the south, even in the days of slavery 
when the black men were not the victims 
of the mob. 

Dr. Page also complains because educated 
Negroes do not look upon the relations be. 
tween the races and the questions growing 
out of the same just as he does. 
genious and insidious interweaving of the 
pet hobby of his class of writers—social 
equality—with questions of great public in 
terest, he appeals to the worst prejudices of 
the white south in particular and of whit 
men in general. Our acquaintance with 
educated white people, however, leads us 
to fear but little from such appeals. We 


By his in- J 


do not believe they will long be willing to | 


follow such dangerous leadership. — In facet 
the hackneyed term, social equality, has n 
logical content, and we were surprised that 
Dr. 


ingless, senseless stock phrase. 


a man like Page would use this mean 
Iducated 
this 


run down th 


Negroes have no interest in frictior 


which causes cold chills to 
backs of such men as Dr. Page, John Tem 
Tillman. 7 
the 
the 


“demagogue’s slogan’’—not 


ple Graves and = Senator 
thoughtful 
of 


weapon,”’ 


Negroes itis 
the 
the 
the weapon of a hero. 
this 
would be forgotten if the perennial alarmists 


‘rousing 
word"? enemy, ‘*coward’s 
They have treated 


scarecrow with indifference, and 
would show it enough reverence to allow tt 
a decent burial. 

Some southern white men think that the) 
do not have the support of southern black 
law all 


men in their efforts to maintain 


order. This is the palable suggestion 
the article of Dr. Page. ‘The error lies it 
the logical fallacy of assuming that onl! 
visible or concrere co-operation between the 
leaders of the races can be considered. We 
assure our friends and foes that 
an honest effort is made by Caucasians t 
inaugurate reforms to uphold the majest) 
of the law, to improve the condition of the 


people, per se, to cultivate the best of feel 


ais , 
wherevel 
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ing among men of every class, these efforts 
have the moral support of the Negro lead- 
ers. If the Caucasians think it strange that 
they do not generally have the visible sup- 
port of educated Negroes in their efforts to 
suppress and punish crime, perhaps we may 
serve them by pointing out two reasons for 
this anomalous condition of affairs: (1) The 
domineering attitude of the average south 
ern white man toward the black man of 
every class. (2) The failure of the average 
southern white man to pay due respect to 
black women. If they will remove these 
causes their consequence will necessarily 
pass away. If these fellow citizens will ap- 
ply the principles of the golden rule the 
Manhood of the 
educated Negro makes it impossible for him 


trouble will be ended. 


to work with men who make an admission 
of race and individual inferiority a condi 
all 
soth the Negro and the golden rule 


tion, sine for 
effort. 


are opposed, unalterably to such a proced- 


qua non, co operative 


ure. 


In regard to the second reason it need 
only be said that the educated Negro re 


gards the women of his race as generally 


the peers of any women onthe globe. Any 
scheme, then, for the protection of south- 
women must include the black women, if 


the support of Negro men is to be secured. 
It isa fact that 
pay due respect to Negro women, however 
Dr. Page’s article 
the of 
, but for the protection of 


most southern men do not 


refined and cultured. 
is an appeal not for protection 
womanhood, per se 
white womanhood. 
the fact that 


years black women 


Perhaps he overlooks 
three hundred 
the 


of a like fate; he may not know that in his 


for nearty 


have been victims 
own Virginia the black women, like her 
white sister, suffers from this same vicious 
element, not at the hands of vicious Ne- 
groes but of 
(Caucasians ) as well. 


alone, vicious white men 


We append a list of recent cases of crimi- 
nal assaults committed by white men in 


order that the honest seeker after the truth 
may know some pertinent facts: 

i 4. ©. 
of attempted 
( News- Leader. ) 


Holeman, 


Va., 
assault. 


Richmond, 
convicted criminal 


Pardoned by governor 


because of mother’s health. 
2. Ernest Brooks, assault 


on II-year- 


old girl, 20 years in penitentiary. (Times 
Dispatch of October 31, 1903. ) 

3. Assault on Mrs. Banks (colored, 
aged 65), by young white man, Richmond, 
Va., 1902. (Planet). 

4. Robert Murray, Harrisonburg, Va., 
criminal assault on g-year-old colored girl. 

Jaltimore, December 26, 1902). 

5. G. W. Barton (Buckingham Co., 
Va. ), criminal assault on his own daughter; 
given 13 years in state prison. (Baltimore 
American, October 24, 1902). 

6. W. Garrison, criminal assault on two 
White girls at Roanoke, Va. (Baltimore 
American, September 29, 1902). 

. M. A. Palmer, criminal 
a Miss Cobbs, Richmond, Va. 
American, November 20, 1903. ) 

8. James Woodward, Luray, Va., crimi- 
nal assault on Mrs. McLauglin.  ( Balti- 
more American, November 12, 1902. 

g. James Jenkins, criminal assault on 
Mrs. McLaughlin, Luray, Va. (Balti- 
more American, November 12, 1902). 

10. J. C. Phillips, betrayal of 13-year- 
old child of respectable family. (Baltimore 
American, October 19, 1902). 


assault on 
Baltimore 


11. J. W. Mullins, criminal assault, 
Roanoke, Va. (Baltimore American, Oct. 
29, 1902). Hight years in prison. 

12. J. E. Mullins, co-criminal in the 


last mentioned crime. 

13. George Potter, co-criminal in last 
mentioned crime. Killed before captured. 

This is the record of white criminals in 
Virginia during the last two years. The 
files of the Baltimore American show that 
these are not fictitious cases. According 
to the laws of Virginia any man found 
guilty of the above mentioned crimes may 
be executed if the court so directs, but not 
one of these men were executed. This ex- 
treme penalty is uniformly meted out to 
Negroes. Hence that vicious Negro who 
committed robbery and nearly killed Mrs. 
Shields and her daugher at Roanoke, in the 
winter of the present year, was rightfully 
hanged, but the white men above men- 
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tioned who committed the viler and more 
repulsive crime of rape, were given terms 
in the state prison. Can Dr. Page show as 
large a number of Virginia Negroes even 
charged with this terrible crime? Now, 
just so long as the courts make such dis- 
crimination in favor of white criminals who 
never suffer the extreme penalty of the law, 
but punish with death all Negroes who are 
fortunate enough to escape the mob and to 
fall into the hands of the law, just so long 
will the Negro doubt the justice of courts 
and those who control them in Virginia. 

The Negro would gladly assist in the 
capture of criminals if proper respect would 
be given him for the service. This is the 
only basis upon which Dr. Page’s ‘‘New 
Negro’ will work with anybody. In our 
churches, young men’s and young women’s 
Christian associations, in our literary 
societies, clubs, lyceums, schools, through 
the journals and the like, our leaders are 
constantly urging the masses whom they 
can reach to do all they can to put down 
lawlessness and crime; but as our critics 
never meet us here they are largely ignorant 
of our attitude on moral, economic and 
civic questions. 

Dr. Page seems to pride himself on his 
knowledge of the Negro and, as is the wont 
of his class of writers, reminds the northern 
people of their ignorance of the black man. 
Our ncrthern friends need not be unduly 
alarmed. We assure them that we have 
reason to believe they know much more 
about the educated Negro type than do such 
men as Dr. Page. Many northern college 
professors know the Negro as a student, 
many alumni of our best universities know 
him as a fellow student and northern scholars 
know him by his contributions to American 
literature. The names of eminent Ameri- 
cans like Bannaker, the celebrated Negro 
astronomer; Miller, the mathematician: 
Durham, the physician ; Williams, the sur- 
geon ; Williams, the historian ; Turner, the 
scientist ; Chestnut, the novelist ; Wheatley 
and Dunbar and Davis, the poets; Brown, 
the business prince ; Dubois, the sociologist 
and statistician ; Scarborough and Simpson, 
Moore and Pegues, Brawley and Bowen, 
are not unknown to educated men in the 
north. Our southern cities have neglected 
the means of knowing their next door 
neighbor, and yet they write about him and 
gently chide our not too numerous north- 
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ern friends for discussing this wrongly} largel 
called Negro problem. “| social 

Conditions in the south are such that ajj} struct 
advances must be made by the whites} Puet 
This is equally true of northern men visit.| C4 i 
ing or resident here ; for the black man does} Memt 
not know how his northern visitor feels oy of ray 
the questions of the day, and when so many, SUtel 
of them are going over to the extreme) ™Y 
southern view a little caution on the Negro’s the |. 
part saves many a cool rebuff, if not a bry.) Wht 
tal and deliberate insult. The young Negro} In 
may be ever so learned and cultured, yet an) of 1 
unreasonable pride keeps the educated white} to 1 
southerner from seeking even a helpful ac-} equa 
quaintance with him. In some quarters it} tent, 
isa proud distinction to be able to boast} fact 
that one does not know personally a single motl 
educated Negro. ‘The black man is indif-| infet 
ferent in this matter, but he does strongly | gro 
object to this class of critics priding them- wou 
selves on their superior knowledge of the, wou 
Negro whenever they attempt to discuss the | as tl 
race problem through northern periodicals. mit 
There are many white men in the south | whi 
who do not belong to the class of men we whi 
have in mind, but who are noble-hearted, | met 
honest men. Upon these men rests the fu- | sem 
ture of the southern states. With these | wot 
men the Negro can and will work. Each | and 
may cherish his peculiar social customs, | Dr. 
select his own society and be none the less | dily 


respected by the other. the 

In any plan for united work, in any con- | 
cert of action, in any system of co-operative | “ 
effort, the educated Negro (the new Negro), : 
will insist upon the following : = 

1. His essential manhood and equality : 
before the law must be admitted. |= 
_ 2. His right to an opinion must be re- 
spected. - 


3. Respect for womanhood must be the 
granted without regard to race. 

4. Equal protection for like interests. 

5. Neither Caucassian nor Negro dom- 
ination, but the domination of intelligent 
and righteously exercised power. 

When these elementary and basic prin- 
ciples are adopted, Dr. Page will no longer 
have reason to complain of the lack of sup- 
port from colored leaders. Whenever the 
white men of the south shall meet the black 
men of that section on the above basis, 
crime will be met by united and intelligent 
action. 

Dr. Page attributes the crime of rape 
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largely to what he calls the teaching of 
social equality during the period of recon- 
struction. It is strange to meet such 
puerility in the writings ofa leading Ameri- 
can litteratuer. The import of this state- 
ment by our caustic critic is that the crime 
of rape is confined to the Negroes. This is 
surely not so in his beloved Virginia, nor in 
my own state—Maryland—whose record for 
the last two years is quite as discreditable to 
white men as is that of Virginia. 

In the second place every Negro capable 
of understanding what some persons desire 
to read into the meaningless term—social 
equality—knows that it has no logical con- 
tent, and hence he is not moved by it. In 
fact he looks at it as ascarecrow. If Negro 
mothers would teach their children social 
inferiority as the proper relation of the Ne- 
gro to the Caucasian, perhaps Dr. Page 
would have no objection. Though this 
would be the antithesis of what he regards 
as the teaching which led Negroes to com- 
mit assaults, it would not wipe out the crime 
which is as commonly committed by the 
whites as by blacks. Intelligent Negro wo- 
men spend no time in teaching such non- 
sense. They teach their children to base 
worth on character as expressed in conduct, 
and not on wealth, learning, race or color. 
Dr. Page says: ‘‘Should the Negroes stur- 
dily and faithfully set themselves to prevent 
the crime of rape by members of that race 
it could be stamped out.’’ Three fallacies 
are involved here. 

1. That the Negro alone commits the 
crime of rape. 

2. That the race is not averse to this vile 
crime. 

3. That white men and Indians, etc., do 
not commit the crime, but it is peculiar to 
the blacks. 
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In the statement in The North American 
Review about the teaching of social equality 
and in the above quotation, Dr. Page is 
guilty of the fallacy of presumption; more- 
over, he seems an adept at the argumentum 
ad populum. 

Let us conclude: 

1. We deny that Negro leaders are indif- 
ferent as to the crime of rape. 

2. We deny that Negro leaders condemn 
this crime only in glittering generalizations. 

3. We deny that lynching was practically 
unknown in the south prior to the days of 
reconstruction. 

4. Wedeny that Negro leaders lack ap- 
preciation of the enormity of the crime of 
rape. 

5. We deny that black men are more 
given to this crime than are white men of 
the same grade and habitat. 

6. We maintain that southern white men, 
as a rule, do not show due respect to Negro 
women. 

7. We maintain that we have a right to 
be heard on all questions of general public 
policy. 

8. We maintain our right to approach the 
president of the republic on terms common 
to all American citizens. 

g. We maintain that it is our right to be 
heard by the governors of our respective 
states. 

In short, we claim all the rights of Amer- 
ican citizens and all the respect from others 
which they may in reason claim from us. 

These are the contentions of the Negro of 
the day, and with this view of his relation 
to the greater body politic of which he 
forms a part, he will ever struggle onward 
and hope, remembering that ‘‘Justice is the 
eternal purpose to give every man his 
right.’ 








LOVE’S LITANY 


Had I but known long years ago, 

The deep unrest, the weight of woe, 

The pain of having loved you so! 

Had I but seen through mist of years 

My bitter sacrifice of tears— 

Had I but felt as I do now, 

These scars of sorrow on my brow, 

No seeds of promise had I sown, 

My life were not so weary grown, 
Had I but known. 


Had we but known—that summer day 

We wandered forth, the primrose way, 

Our love would wither and decay ! 

Had we but felt one hour like this— 

A barren time without one kiss— 

Had we but seen that we could stand 

Parted forever in love’s land, 

We had not suffered—to atone, 

We had not sighed, apart—alone! 
Had we but known. 

—Clement Scott. 








It can never be forgotten ! 

Over a hundred miles south-west of At- 
lanta at a shabby little railway station, 
about which cluster a few straggling houses 
here and there, the porter calls out, ‘‘An- 
dersonville!’’ The temporary disappoint- 
ment one receives with this typical south- 
ern station, is soon forgotten. A mile away 
Old Glory may be seen waving above the 
tree tops. Her flag-staff, from which she 
waves daily, stands in the midst of one of 
the most beautiful and impressive spots of 
the Nation. 

Here is located one of the eighty-three 
National Cemeteries, and the famous An- 
dersonville prison. A veritable shrine of 
American patriotism ! 

We came first to the cemetery. A thick 
ivy-covered brick wall encloses it; a heavy 
iron gate opens in cordial welcome. Near 
the entrance, is the six-room brick cottage 





A Day at Andersonville 


By Henry Hugh Proctor 





of the care-taker. Well kept walks and| 
drives lead to every part of the grounds: a 
perfect greensward greets the eye on all 


sides. Broad branching oaks, from which | 
feathery songsters chant daily requiems, 
extend their great strong black arms as if 
in protection of the sacred dead. 

Thirteen-thousand seven-hundred and | 
five men lie buried here. Of these, nine- 
hundred and twenty-three are ‘‘Unknown.”’ 
Each grave is marked by a white marble 
head-stone. As far as is known, the num-! 
ber, rank, name and state of the dead sol- 
diers, are carved on his head-stone. These 
white stones, contrasting with the fine green | 
turf, under the soft southern sky, afford 
an impressive scene. 

An eight-sided rostrum is located in a] 
convenient part of the grounds. Around] 
this, there gathers every May Thirtieth, a 
large concourse of people to pay homage to 
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236 THE 
the dead warriors who have spread their si- 
lent tents on fame’s eternal camping ground. 
After the exercises, the most impressive 
act of all, follows. Each grave, whether 
of officer or private, black or white, known 
or unknown, is decorated with a minature 
flag. Whata transformation, as shown by 
the accompanying illustration. Instead of 
the monotonous rows of bare white stones, 
a field of living flags appears by the magic 
of loving remembrance. 

As I looked out upon those’. thirteen- 
thousand head-stones, eloquent in their si- 
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lence, marking the graves of men who died 
for my country, my people—me! do you 
wonder I felt I stood on holy ground? 
But going a little further, I came to the 
site of the prison where these men suffered 
and died. More than Siberian were the 
horrors of this infamous prison. 

There within a space of thirteen acres, 
52,345 men, the very flower of the republic, 
were kept ina pen. For thirteen months 
they were exposed in that rude stockade to 
the heat of summer and the cold of winter, 
They suffered from exposure; there being 
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They suffered from cruelty; a premium be- 
ing placed on the brutality of the guards. 
They suffered from hunger; the meager al- 
lowance of food being insufficient. They 
suffered from thirst; their water supply 
consisting of but one small brook. ‘They 
suffered from disease, physical disorders 
that can not be printed, seizing them. They 
suffered from dirt; the very water supply 
becoming unspeakably foul. From this ex- 
posure and cruelty, hunger and thirst, dis- 
ease and dirt, they died like sheep. Every 
fourth man succumbed. 

The story of ‘‘ Providence Spring,’’ is 
universally familiar. ‘The meagreness and 
foulness of their water supply led them to 
cry unto God for water. They were led 
by their chaplain to believe that He who 
hears the cry of the raven, would not be 
deaf to the prayer of the suffering soldier. 
It was night; they prayed. Soon the sky 
was overcast with clouds; the lightning 
flashed; the thunder rolled and soon there 
was the sound of abundance of rain. Next 
morning, lo! a fountain of living water 
sparkled in God’s sunshine near where the 
devout soldier had knelt in prayer the night 
before. 

In recognition of God’s providential gift, 
they christened it, ‘‘ Providence Spring.’ 
Today a pavilion of stone, a proof of wo- 
manly love, commemorates the spot. Two 
significant utterances are carved on tablets 
within this pavilion. On one, I read these 
words : 

‘The Prisoner’s cry of Thirst rang up to 
heaven. God heard, and with His thun- 


ders, cleft the earth, and poured forth His 
sweetest waters gushing here.’’ 

Over the fountain, whose constant flow- 
ing unto this day, controverts the assertion 
it was merely a wet weather spring, are 
carved in Georgia marble, the big words of 
that big man in whose big soul the nation 
was born again : 

‘* With charity to all and malice toward 
none.’”’ 

Though tired and thirst, I felt it almost 
a sacrilege to drink from this fountain, as 
in its lone sweet music, it sung of devotion, 
courage and love. 

It is not surprising that this place is 
cherished by the communities whose heroes 
perished here. Characteristic monuments 
are being erected by the commonwealths 
whose sons poured out their blood here in 
expiation of the nation’s sin. One of the 
most impressive of these is that of Massa- 
chusetts, with the noble sentiment on the 
keystone of the arch: 

‘* Death before Dishonor.’’ 

May that spirit which possessed the na- 
tion as it emerged from the conflict of the 
Sixties, re-baptize it today! If so, the 
thrill I felt that day of new love for my 
country, could abide in every black man’s 
breast inspiring him to prefer, as I did that 
day, to be a plain American citizen, though 
black, than a Knighted Roman under Cze- 
sar. 

Spirit of the men of Andersonville, awake, 
arise, walk through the valley of the dry 
bones of our national life and give us that 
justice without which men may say, 
‘* Peace, Peace,’’ but there is no Peace. 


The Farmer and the City Folk 


- By 


Among American prejudices there is none 
more unfortunate than that against agricul- 
tural life. ‘The man with the hoe, the man 
who turns the furrow, who plants the seed, 
who garners the crops is assumed to lead 
a life so lowly as to shut out all aspiration, 
all hope of human happiness. The life of 
the farmer, the assumption runs, must 
needs be that of the drudge. ‘The country- 
man with his ‘‘clouted shoon’’ is a laugh- 
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ing stock for city folk. His awkwardness 
and shyness and ignorance of the tricksand 
shams of city life make him something so 
apart, that by right of urban breeding even 
the street gamins ridicule him who comes 
with his open heart and mind into the 
smoky atmosphere of the city, that place of 
grossness and greed. 

So possessed are most of us with the idea 
of the superiority of city-life over country 























































THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO 
do not prevent police courts, judges and 

jails from hz aving plenty of work to do 

Go into the jails and you find scarcely ay 

empty cell. Look into the faces behind 

the bars and what a tale of gaunt sorrow, 
you may read there. The prejudice 
ought to be against the city. 

A very queer condition exists in the God's 
midst of our kaleidoscopic, fascinating — tl 
American life, a condition presented only ai " 
in city life, and the larger the city, the| Kee 
more emphatic are the terms in which en 
this condition finds expression. New| eT 
York is one of the world’s prodigals | and I 
The values in its real estate are greater mene 
than values in real estate in most other! gate, 
cities. Its volume of business is larger place 
than any city in the world. Its propor and f 
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tions are in every way colossal. Ney based 

York is restless and nervous with its) ™" 

unceasing activity. You wonder if vulge 

ever there is a moment for idleness, orf dena 

if ever there is an idle man. Surely —tht 

as you wind your way down Fifth =" 

Avenue, amid the wealth and fashion Trad 

you must perforce conclude that there| = 

1 >4 is no poverty at least, in New York CT 
Mrs. Josephine B. Bruce No poverty, do you say? and yet |] cite 


life, that even the denisons of the farms have seena man full grown, able bodied,| ™8 ‘ 
and plantations are infected and are drawn but with stooping head and_ shoulders ende 
irresistibly to the city. They are attracted —not the stoop of excessive work or of in-| Cut 
by a dream of higher wages, forgetful of firmity, but the stoop of abandoned self-re heal 
the fact that tho wages may be higher, spect and wretched illness. I have seen} POT 
the expenses of living are higher; that suchamanunkempt and unclean reach down the | 
while in the country it requires only a little into a garbage barrel for food; and this] culti 
industry, a few vegetables and some eggs, have seen in the Metropolis of America of ni 
we will say, to provide a table. The higher You must not judge New York by its fash-| feat 
wages in a city are almost entirely con- ion and its business if you wish to know its) gare 


sumed in paying house rent in some alley influence upon the inarticulate masses off S@W 
or byway into which the light of day only its citizenship. To learn this influence the 
meagerly penetrates. aright, you must go into the tenement dis hur 
The schools of a city offer another attrac- _ tricts, you must go to the sweat-shops, you) M* 
tion for country people. The newer must go to the dock-yards, to the places o! ther 
thought realizing that the young life of to- misery, the haunts of vice, to the police inte 
day must constitute the citizenship of the courts. Here you get another side oi tion 
future is, through the General Education the picture, and when you have seen both = . 
ers, 


Board and other agencies, endeavoring to you wonder how two such extremes exist 
counteract this state of affairs by making within the limits of one city’s life. Inthe, @™ 


the country school more nearly adequate tenement houses sixteen people, men, wof VS 
for its duties. men and childres are frequently found to shi 

Another attraction to draw the unwary’ exist ina single room. These tenemet! live 
cityward, is the fact that police protection buildings are large and imposing, but once " 
is more definite in the city than in the you pass the entrance, the delusion 0 i : 
country. On this point I have only a word grandeur vanishes. ‘The air reeks withdis|) “*S 
to say, and that is that the very fact of the integrated refuse, the death-dealing foul = 
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THE FARMER AND THE CITY FOLK 


dren in the sweet sense that they are inno- 
cent and pure and upward looking. Ever 
since their baby eyes saw the light, they 
have seen the darkness of sin. These chil- 
dren come into action upon life’s scene de- 
based and debauched in a way inconceiva- 
ble to one who has lived his life under 
God’s skies, close to the earth and the trees 
and the birds. 

Keen competition and trade unions too 
often operate against even the willing work- 
man in the cities. The numberless strikes 
and lockouts, which seem designed to pro- 
mote the prosperity of the walking dele- 
gate, cut off the high wages and in the 
place of peace and security, there are riots 
and bloodshed and the trade unions, though 
based upon the principle of humane treat- 
ment to the laboring man, are loudest in 
vulgar and ignorant, but strangely effective 
denial tothe black man of the right to work 
—the most elemental of rights. This is 
not true in most cities of the Lower South. 
Trade unions have yet to bring this incon- 
sistency to New Orleans and Mobile. 

Today and for a few years past, the large 
cities, realizing the degredation and suffer- 
ing of their herded population, have been 
endeavoring to institute gardens on the va- 
cant lots in and about the city to give 
healthful occupation to the children of the 
poor. The public schools are using part of 
the play grounds for gardens, planted and 
cultivated by the children to induce a love 
of nature and of farm pursuits. A leading 
feature nowadays of kindergarten work is 
gardening. The prettiest picture I ever 
saw, was a bevy of little children leaving 
the school-room with its songs and plays, 
hurrying eagerly with dancing step and 
merry laughter to the garden spot begun by 
them, and day by day watching with eager 
interest its gradual development to full frui- 
tion. Children whose lives are lived thus 
to manhood, will not be scoffers and doubt- 
ers, but will be reverent and sympathetic 
and noble. Many cultivated people of 
wealth are going back to rural life for sun- 
shine and freedom, that their children may 
ive the wholesome life that can not be 
found or lived in the cramped surroundings 
ofacity. They want for their children 
less of the sordiness and greed of city life 
and they know that the country alone af- 
fords the broader living. 


The farm calls forth the best that is in 
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man; it demands of him who would be suc- 
cessful, research and thought and definite 
planning. The failures among farmers are 
more often due to ignorance than to sloth- 
fulness. ‘The farmer has yet, perhap, to re- 
alize his opportunities. That he is coming 
to do so isa beneficient sign of the times. 
Ignorance and unthrift will wreck the man 
at the head of a bank in a great city, not 
more fatally than it will the farmer. The 
virtues of foresight, thrift, economy and 
the intellectual power that education gives, 
are as necessary to the farmer as to the 
manager of a great factory. The reason 
that the farmer has often been unsuccessful 
and unhappy is that he has not used his 
brains. A little plot of land for a garden, 
a cow, a few chickens and a few pigs make 
a farmer practically independent of the cor- 
ner grocery. <A little more land for a 
marketable crop, cotton for the south, with 
industry and devotion, will soon make the 
industrious farmer’s family independent. 
Country life is wholesome with its fresh 
vegetables, its pure milk, its broad fields, 
its sunshine, its wonderful skies. There is 
ever an inspiration in the growing crops, 
every stage of which from the turning of 
the soil to the garnering of the crops is full 
of interest. Our finer instincts are thus 
aroused. Greater respect for all life is de- 
veloped. A juster view of man and his 
rights is gained, new proportions are won. 
The cramped views, the distorted vision 
which grows out of the contests and strug- 
gles of city life, the merciless competition 
met on every hand, the driving force of ne- 
cessity and the vain desire to outdo ones 
fellows do not bring either ease or comfort 
or evolve the graces of life. After a hard 
day’s work in a suffocating factory or a 
dingy cellar, and the evening spent ina 
stuffy room where the sunlight never pene- 
trates, one could scarcely be expected to 
think noble thoughts and do noble deeds. 
It is this mad rush in the cities, this merci- 
less warfare that crushes out the finer in- 
stincts, that makes misanthropes and crim- 
inals. 


The school teacher can in a_ thousand 
ways, develop in her pupils a love for the 
country, but the school teacher must first 
rise to the appreciation of what the better 
or higher country life is. When we learn 
to love green fields as we should, when we 
understand in practice and in theory what 
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intelligent farming is, we will have taken a 
long step in the right direction. 

Ruskin became an artist, poet, teacher, 
philosopher, because of his love of nature 
gained by a life lived mostly under the 
skies. Emerson loved nature because he 
daily communed with nature. He saw in 


The Filipino | 


| 
Some Incidents of a Trip Through the Island of Luzon 


By T. 


A writer has said that there are only two 
seasons in the Philippine Islands—the wet 
season and the dry season; and that in the 
wet season it rains all the time, and in the 
dry season, it rains most of the time. There 
is much truth in this. I had the good for- 
tune, however, to be in the Islands only in 
the dry season, and I am very sure that I 
found it dry enough and hot enough, a heat 
which we have nothing in any section of 
the United States to equal or compare with 
in intensity and exhaustive force. A little 
rain under such conditions is mighty grate- 
ful to man and beasts. In Manilla every 
body is supposed, in deference to the heat 
and humidity, to stop work at 11:30 a. m., 
and take it easy until 2 p.m. Between 
those hours, everybody takes a nap, or 
should. I found it a necessity to do so. 
And as for thinking, for mental effort, it is 
out of the question, or so I found it. 

Manilla has a population of some 300, 
ooo, made up of all sorts and conditions of 
men, from all quarters of the globe, be- 
tween whom there is little fraternity or in 
tercourse, general distrust and suspicion be 
ing dominant in the thoughts and acts of 
the people. It is possible that there are 
3,000,000 chickens in Manilla. livery Fil- 
ipino yard has a batch of them. Rice and 
chicken, with some fish occasionally, and 
vegetables when they can be gotten, consti- 
tute the basis of the average Filipino’s food. 
Everybody eats chicken. A stranger gets 
sick of it so that he does not want to see g 
chicken or hear one crow. And all the 
chickens in Manilla begin to crow at about 
1 o’clock in the morning and keep it up 
until 5, when the chimes in the multitydj- 
nous Catholic churches take up the noise 
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the intertwining oaks of the forests the 
gothic spires and domes of great cathedrals | 
God s earth is the source of everything that 
ministers to life, the deeper study of jt 
broadens, deepens and ennobles man and} 
makes him just in the conception of men 
and things. ; 


and keep at it until 6 o’clock, when the| 
brass bands, which appear to grow in the 
Philippines, take a turn at the confusion, ' 
at the head of a funeral or parade of some 
sort, and keep at it until the siesta hourar-? 
rives. The noise of Manila from midnight 
to mid-day is something awful. It would 
indicate more strongly than anything else, | 
that the Filipino has no nerves. People | 
without nerves do not think much, rapidly 
or profoundly, and the basic elements of 
their character are superficiality. Eighty 
per cent. of American negroid people are 
afflicted in the same way. And the wise 
poet has wisely said: 
marks the vacant 
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the vacuum which nature is said to abhor! 
fills a large space in the head of mankind. 
After studying the people and _ the social 
and industrial conditions in Manilla as 
closely as my limited time and tireless in- 
dustry would allow, I prepared to take 4 
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trip across the Island of Luzon. I knew 
nothing of the requirements or the hard- 
ships of such a trip, as I could find no one 
among the Americans who had taken it. 

Onevery hand I was discouraged from 
taking the trip; but, allin all, if I had 
known before hand what I found out after- 
wards, I should still have taken it, but with 
less of cheerfulness and with radically differ- 
ent preparations. I was fortunate, indeed, in 
having as my companion, interpreter and 
guide, Captain Robert Gordon Woods, who 
had had fifteen years of serviee in the regular 
army, serving at one time during the war 
on the Filipinos as military governor of the 
Province of Isabella. He at least under- 
stood the Mongrel language we had to em- 
ploy and the character of the people we 
were to meet, and he possesses that cour- 
age and coolness of judgment which are 
the best equipment of a soldier. But Cap- 
tain Woods had not made the proposed trip, 
and in some respects was as ignorant as I 
was. 
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Loaded down with army saddles, 
bridals and red blankets, proper medi- 
cines anda supply of canned food, we 
left Manilla March 7, 1903, by the Manilla 
and Dagupan railroad, the only thing of 
the sort in the Philippines, or, I am in- 
clined to think, in the world. I will not 
undertake to describe the railroad or its 
equipment or its passengers. The sub- 
ject would require the latitude of a whole 
article to do it justice. We stopped off 
at Tarlac, as there were several old sold- 
iers there that Captain Woods knew, and 
they made it pleasant for us. They were 
employed on detail work, by the detach- 
ment of United States troops stationed 


there. The governor of the Province 
was absent, but we dined with the 
treasurer, an American, who seemed 


mighty uneasy to have us on his hands, 
and was much relieved when we went 
off with our brothers in black and yellow. 
The poor fellow has been convicted and 
sentenced toa long term, since my re- 
turn, for embezzling public moneys. 
His race prejudice will wear itself out in 
Bilabid prison where he must consort on 
terms of equality with all the race colors 
\on the globe. 


« The next day we went on our way to 

Dagupan, at the end of the railroad, a 
typical Filipino village, where we had a hard 
time to find an American place to lodge. 
We succeeded after much searching. 

At Dugapan I had my first meeting with 
a presidente of pueblo. A pueblo is a cen- 
tral village surrounded by a number of bar- 
rios, or small settlements, and the presi- 
dente is the lord and master, the tyrant of 
the whole thing. No Filipino will hire 
himself, his ox or pony or boat, or any- 
thing that is his, toa stranger. You have 
to see the presidente, who knows his busi- 
ness, and much more, in the matter of dri- 
ving a bargain with an American. If you 
do not like his barefaced robbery of you, 
he will extend his palms, wall his eyes, 
shrug his little shoulders and say: ‘‘Mucho 
bueno.’’ And very good it is, for you have 
to escape, if you want to go about your 
business. We never found another presi- 
dente like the one at Dagupan. He wasa 
Chino-Filipino, a combination of t’other 
and which. We called at his home, which 
was also his office, at high noon. He was 
asleep. None of his attendants, of whom 
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there appeared to be a house full, a charac- 
teristic of Filipino households, cared to dis- 
turb him; but we were urgent, and the 
great man appeared after awhile. We 
could make him understand nothing—he 
was dead stupid. At first we thought he 
was still asleep, but it soon dawned upon 
us that he was doped with opium. His 
face was old and wrinkled and tapered 
sharply at the chin, and his eyes, so much 
of them as we could see, were colorless and 
without light. Indignation at being aroused 
from his slumbers, appeared to be the only 
discoverable thing in the face and mutter- 
ings of the great man of Dagupan. His 
parting salutation was a muffled grunt and 
a slight inclination of his rigid back. 

There is asmali barrio from Dagupan, 
famous for its Filipino hats, which are al- 
most as pretty and durable as the panama, 
and we wished to get a dozen of them for 
friends in the States. We rode all over the 
place and looked at all sorts of hats and 
found many of the finest quality, but we 
could buy none. The dear native thinks 
that Americans are gold mines, and charge 
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THE NEGRO | 
prices for everything exhorbitantly ridieu| 
lous. These people wanted us to pay from| © 
$5 to $40 for hats that they sell ordinarily, 
from fifty cents to $3 (Mexican currency), 
When we found that daar were trying to| 
do us, we refused to buy any hats at all! 
When they discovered this and found we 
were departing the barrio, we could havel 
bought all the hats in the place, I believe 
for $40 in gold. A Filipino appears to haye 
no idea whatever, of values or distances, 

We left Dagupan by rail the next morn. 

ing at go’clock, stopping off at Bay: umbang. | 
Here we found a large number of Negroes 
who had been engaged on Government 
works but were out of employment and 
fearful of the future, because of the sus. 
pension of the works; there being no sort of 
work an American can do, or will do, out- 
side of government employ. This is much! 
the same all over the Philippines. Agri-| 
culture is the only sort of employment out- 
side of Manilla that I saw, and that was| 
primitive to the last degree, as I only saw| 
one steel plow—no hoe and no ax in a dis- 
tance covered of 7oo miles. The bolo (a 
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sort of reduced meat chopper) is the uni- 
versal implement used by the Filipino, and 
he uses it for all purposes from paring his 
toe nails or building a bamboo house tochop- 
ping off an enemy’s head. And yet the 
soil is the richest in the world, capable of 
producing indigenous crops in rotation all 
the year. The native contents himself with 
raising rice and chickens to eat and tobacco 
to sell, and a mighty little is needed to meet 
his wants. He spends most of his time 
sleeping or staring into space or training 
his rooster for the cock main. Most of the 
rough work is unloaded on the little women, 
who are jewels of their kind. The average 
Filipino appears to have been born tired, 
while the women have to keep moving all 
the time. But this is true all over the 
Orient. 

Our troubles began in earnest at Bayain- 
bang. It was all that the presidente could 
do to get us the little horses and attend- 
ants necessary to begin our trip across the 
Island. The scarcity of animal life in the 
Philippine Islands is most remarkable; the 
horses and oxen (caraboa) have gone to 
seed, which also appeared to me to be true 
of the people, especially the Tagalos—the 
brainiest and most bellicose of the Filipino 
tribes. ‘The horses are of the size of Shet- 
land ponies, but they have the strength of 
giants, while the ox isa great big affair 
which, like the Filipino, wants to stop and 
rest under every shade tree and must and 
will wade into every stream crossed and 
have a good cool off. 

At Rosales we stopped with the Lieuten- 
ant of the Philippine Constabulary, a Mas- 
sachusetts man anda gentleman every inch. 
He was mighty glad to see us. A few 
nights before, a body of insurrectors had 
raided his pueblo, and there were plenty of 
bullet holes in his bamboo home. His lit- 
tle brown soldiers were armed with Spring- 
fields, single-charge shot gyms and 48-cali- 
bre army pistols, like those we carried. In 
the excitement of the raid, they had not 
the necessary strength to pull the trigger 
of the big pistols. ‘They should be provi- 
ded with a pistol as large as that they are 
compelled to carry now. 

We arrived at Carranglan, in the Cara- 
balle mountains, March 12th, in the late af- 
ternoon, having traversed the Pangasinan 
country as it is called. There were no ev- 
idences of industry or prosperity anywhere 
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along the route. The people were without 
spirit or intelligence, and we found them 
often, sullen, unobliging and menacing in 
disposition. I take it that there are no 
more than 1,000,000 Filipinos in the Pan- 
gasinan country, while the country could 
sustain in opulance 4,000,000 people who 
would develop the magnificent agricultural 
resources of the country, such as rice, su- 
gar, tobacco, and the cereals adapted to the 
soil and the climate, which is of a black, 
sticky character, volcanic in origin. It is 
a pity to let so much good land go to waste. 

We stopped with an old black trooper at 
Carranglan. He had a native wife, kept a 
small store, called a canteen (in which there 
was no liquor) and cultivated a large rice 
plantation. Like all the Negroes we had 
so far metinour journey, he was coal black 
and seemed to be perfectly at home. He 
was happy and making money, and never 
expected to return to the United States 
and what black man out of it and doing 
well, should ? 





To cross the Caraballe mountains, is a 
fearful task. We were told that it was 
thirty-five miles from Carranglan to Dupax, 
on the opposite side of the mountains. In 
a straight line, perhaps, but in the actual 
journey with its serpentine windings it 
must be seventy miles. We left Carranglan 
early on the morning of March 13th, ex- 
pecting to reach Dupax by six in the even- 
ing. At nine that night we had only cov- 
ered half the distance. We had forded one 
mountain stream twenty-one times, had lost 
all our provisions, and were tired and hun- 
gry when we got on top, at a place called 
Santa Clara, a large open space two acres in 
extent, with no house. Here the weary 
travelers stop, cook their rice and coffee and 
sleep until the moon rises, when they pur- 
sue their journey down the mountains. 
There were a dozen travelers on the top of 
the mountain, stretched out on the ground, 
wrapped in white cotton sheets, with their 
faces turned towards the heavens. We had 
passed these people several times in the 
journey. We asked if they had anything 
to eat. A Chino-Filipino scraped up a pot 
of coffee and a hunk of dried venison. The 
latter had aloud and vulgar smell. Cap- 
tain Woods refused to touch it, but I, I 
was hungry as never before, so I made the 
rank meat disappear and washed it down 
with the coffee. It was good. We then 















wrapped ourselves in our red army blank- 
ets, using the saddles as pillars, and were 
soon asleep, our five Filipino servants wrap- 
ping themselves in white cotton sheets. It 
was 2:30 in the morning when I jumped up, 
damp from the heavy dew and shivering 
with cold. I have the rheumatism yet. 
We were soon on the way down the moun- 
tain, weary still and foot sore, but it was 
mid-day before we reached Dupax and got 
asquare meal, which Lieutenant Hilario 
Logan’s good wife had prepared for us in 
abundance. I shall not again enjoy a meal 
as I did that one. The Logans are a great 
and powerful family in that mountainous 
province, and the American authorities owe 
them more than they will ever pay them 
for their loyalty and intelligent efforts to 
have their brethren make the best of their 
Amercan subjugation and rule. 

Six days after leaving Dupax we reached 
Cauyan, the object of our most earnest de- 
sire, as it was here that Captain Woods had 
had his headquarters when Military Gov- 
ernor of Isabella province. We were in 
mighty bad shape when we reached this lit- 
tle spot. We rode up to the store of Pablo 
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Banana Grove 


Gimar, a Chinese friend of Captain Woods 
The populace had taken note of our prog 
ress through the town, and much interes 
was excited by the time we reached the] 
store, without any one recognizing the Cap 
tain. The big Chinaman, attracted by the 
noise, was standing in the door of his store 
He recognized the Captain at once and thf 
yell he let out drew a dozen Chinamen and 
fifty Filipinos to the spot in a hurry. 
never saw people so glad to see any one @ 
these were to see Captain Woods. The! 
gave us the freedom of the town at once 
We put up with Senor Lopez, who ha 
been interpreter for Captain Woods in the} 
military days, and the people of the tow» 
and country feasted us for four days, the 
good Catholic priest being foremost in all 
efforts at entertainment. It was a restful 
and a pleasant season. Here we found a 
white man from Texas who had for a wife 
an Egorrote woman, of a savage mountail] 
tribe, but we found her a very agreeable 
little person. Her husband was_ neve 
known to do any work, but he claimed t 
have great expectations in Texas and large 
possessions all over the Philippine Islands 
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e was simply a big Micawber bluff. His 
\ife’s savage relations in the mountains 
jdrnished him and her with an abundance 
! food supplies. Perhaps he had not owned 
silver dollar since he struck the town. 
— he tires of his Egorrote wife, he will 
jback to Texas, leaving her behind. Most 
‘the white men who have contracted such 
}‘liances, have done, and dothat. It isa 
ge little way that white men have of treat- 
& black, yellow and red women who have 
} een good to them. 
|. From this point we were done with horse 
A caraboa and foot service; henceforth we 
j fere to work our way to the ocean by the 
Yeacherous waters of the Cagayan river, 
j ad to fret and worry over the ways and 
' sk of ways of Filipino boatmen. Just off 
+ fom Illigan we stopped over for a few hours 
' visit Dimas Guzman, one of the most no 
» dof the irreconcilable Filipino families. 
de furnished a whole raft of sons to the rev- 
Jutionary cause. All white men look alike 
him. He isa man of wealth, and I was 
jurprised to find in so out of the way a 
jlace, a family of such splendid intelligence 
| ind refinement. ‘They made us a splendid 


epast, and were reluctant to have us leave | 


hem. Senor Guzman was much pleased 


Voods, With what I told him was the intention of 
prog | “he American people for the development of 
iteres|| the Philippine Islands and the improvemen' 
d the} of the condition of the Filipino people 
e Cap ‘But we shall see,’’ he said; ‘tthe Span 
by th} ards also promised much, but did nothing 
store. out rob us.’’ 

id tht After three days we reached Tuguegaroa, 
nan’) where we had planned to spend a few days 


ry. | with Captain W. C. Wormsley, M. D., 
one a 


who, 


The! Volunteer service settled at this point. He 
once} practices medicine, runs a drug store and 
o ha} has several large tobacco plantations. Here 
in the} we also met Captain Hawkins and several 
town} other Afro-Americans, all of whom are do- 
s, the ing well. While here we went out to Egig 
in alii to visit the school of Mr. B. B. Hunter, 
estful) which we found in good condition. Mr. 
und a) end Mrs. Hunter journeyed hence with us 
1 wif} to Manila, and made it very pleasant. 

—_ We left Tugegora March 31st, for Ap 
seable parri, on the coast. At Alcala Mrs. Hunter 
never! got sick. It was very dark, but the Cap- 
ed te} tain and I went up in the town to get her 
be some medicine. Everything was closed 


tight and the lights were all out. A police- 


| 


I 
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man helped us out, by conducting us to the 
place we wanted. After we left it we 
asked him why everything was so quiet. 
He said there was nothing the matter, ex- 
cept that almost everybody was sick with 
black small pox. We did not tarry at Al- 
cala. The next morning a white man in 
another boat, the school teacher at Alcala, 
who knew Mr. Hunter, insisted on taking 
passage with us. We stopped to eat below 
Lollac. The white teacher discovered that 
he was covered all over with red whelps. 
None of us knew what was the matter, but 
we all felt creepy. Small-pox, bubonic 
plague and cholera were all epidemic then 
in the Cagayan valley. It was an anxious 
time with us, but the scaredest person in 
the company was the white Missouri school 
teacher, who was not ready to die. After 
awhile the fearful symptoms all disappeared, 
but the company did not recover its cheer- 
fulness. 

We reached Aparri April 2nd, 
to wait there four 


and had 
days for the coastwise 








after his discharge from the United States ~ 








Native Mode of Transportation 


steamer for Manila. Here we had some 
good ocean bathing. And a dozen or more 
Americans were here on the way to Manila, 
some of them with their faces set towards 
the United States, having got their fill of 
school teaching in the Philippines. After 
we had been three days at Aparri and ram- 
bled all over the town, some one remarked, 
incidentally, that the cholera was epidemic 
in the place, hundreds of natives dying ev- 
ery day. We were glad enough to leave 
for Manila April 6th, and to reach it April 
Sth, late inthe afternoon. We made a bee- 
line for a famous American restaurant and 
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ordered a beef steak, with onions on the 
side, which cost, with the Milwaukee beer, 
a clean four dollars, as the whole supply 
had been imported from the United States, 
on ice. Those who eat American food in 
the Philippines have to pay high for it. 


Conditions in the Cagayan valley are 


much the same as in the Pangasinan 
country. The land is rich, producing the 


finest tobacco in the world, and other valu- 
able crops can be produced; but the natives 
have no knowledge of farming, and do not 
seem to care to work, so that there is in- 
dustrial prostration everywhere. That part 
of Luzon could easily support 3,000,000 
more people. Thus it appears, Luzon 
could support 7,000,000 more people than 
it now does. The Negro and the Filipino 
get along splendidly together, and I am 
convinced that if, under proper arrange- 
ment, 5,000,000 Negroes could be located 
in the Island, taken out of the Southern 
States, where they are wronged and robbed, 
and where the white man claims that they 
are in the way, it would be good for them, 
good for the Filipinos, who badly need re- 


: P 7 . _ , And the 
juvenation of blood, and good for the Uni-| he 


ted States, and we should take a long step, Anda 
forward in solving the Filipino problem and}!ad per 

7 : . . With its 
the Negro problem, both of which promis 


But m 

to cost the Nation more in blood and money, And t 
in the future than in the past. The Phil: While , 
a 


ippines have got to have a competent labor 
population, and naturally the Negro shou! 
be placed in position to supply it, as the Re| The sta 
public owes him a proper chance to enjo 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness” l 
which it has not given him in this country, Came 
but seems now to be on a policy of crushing) And, % 
out entirely his manhood and citizen rights a 
The Chinese cannot be drawn upon, be} And 
cause American sentiment is against it an ft 
the Filipino people will have none of it While 
Give the American Negro a chance in tl? 
Phillippine Islands, if he wants to go there| 
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t at eve, as the sun sunk low, 

And the shadows grew, and the dark came down, 

ere the sea moved restlessly to and fro, 

At the foot of a dreamy, old, picturesque town, 
And I listened and dreamt to the sea’s mournful 

sound,— 

nd my heart beat heavy and sad and slow 

the waves that moaned on the sands below, 

While the ships went by, and the night fell 

: round. 

















Il, 


d I thought of the friendships that faded away, 

And the lost hopes that left me so sad and alone; 

mbitions that towered and fell to decay; 

And many a loved one, long silent and gone, 

Dear virtues, as pure as the clouds that looked 
down, 

So, white, o’er that dreamy, old, picturesque 
town ;— 

nd my heart beat heavy and sad and slow, 

I turned the dim leaves of the dear long ago, 

And watched the ships pass, as the night fell 

‘round. 


Ill. 


And I thought, as the ghoulish dark crept o’er the 


land, 
Of a sweet, dreamy face, like the meadows in 
May; ; 
_.jAnd the soft, thrilling touch of a pretty, brown 
le Uni-| hand; 
ng step, And a love that died as the beautiful day 


em and/Had perished that night, in that heedless old town, 
romis With its spires all white, and its hills all brown; 

‘| But my dream died, too, in its bed of woe, 
mone| And the waves made itsdirge on the sands below, 
e Phi. While the weird shadows strove with the darkness 
t labor all ‘round, 
shoul IV. 


he Re. The stars came silently out up above, 
To watch o’er the grave of the beautiful day; 


 enjol 

he ¢And the moon, a proud creature, too cold for our 
DINESS love, 

untry, Came, veiling her face, in a mystical way; 


ishing) And, roaming the stillsky, looked wondering down 
-ights jOn me—and that dreamy, old slumbering town, 
5 ’ uf: 
And my heart’s blood froze, as I sat there alone, 


1, be And heard the waves chanting their requiem-like 
it an tone, : 

of it, While the dim ships, like phantoms, went past on 
in the? the sound. 

there 


dad Mrs. JAWWORKER: ‘‘So you are going 


les eff © leave me, Bridget; haven’t I treated you 
like one of the family?’’ 


BRIDGET: ‘‘Indade, ye have, mum, an’ 


in th 

tlant® : 

, ol've shtood it as long as oi’m going to!’’ 
—Smart Set. 


THE PEACE OF GOD 


By James D. Carrothers 


V. 

I sat there, and looked at night’s banner unfurled, 
With all its rich beauties and wonders so rare; 
And I thought that each star was a happier world, 
And confess that I longed, like a child, to be 

there, 

Where the holy ones pity us, as they look down 
On our Earth, with her many a sin-blinded town, 
And hearts that beat heavy and sad and slow, 

‘Till they break and fail, and unheeded go, 
While the world moves on in the same old round. 


i 8 


Then I railed against Christ, as I sat there alone, 

For blinding the world with His weak fairy tale; 
And I wondered why God, on His thunder-girt 

throne, 

Allowed useful lives and their strivings to fail; 
And I told the great God to His teeth that He lied! 
That they who best served Him mankind crucified 

And weary and heart-sore and crazed with de- 

spair 

I paced the bleak seashore, and muttered a prayer 
To the winds!—but it died in the chill evening air. 


Vil. 


Away in the midnight, I made me a prayer, 
And sent it to God, on His beautiful throne, 
The calm moonlight slept in the deep, silver air; 
But the moon glittered coldly and proudly alone, 
And the stars, twinkling high in the blue sky, 
looked down 
Like pitying eyes o’er that desolate town, 
When my prayer came back, on its pinions of 
snow, 
That beat the still air into music below, 
And my soul was amazed at the peace it had found. 


VIII. 


Then I spake to the Lord, as I journeyed along, 
“Dear God, Thou hast sent me a_ blessing in 
tears; 
I only can give Thee the poor, broken song 
Of a soul that hath found Thee thro’ doubts and 
thro’ fears; 
break my heart, 
should ’st find, 
Give it, in mercy, to erring mankind.” 
And I heard the low words, as they issued in air, 
Borne off on the wings of my hovering prayer, 
And the night grew glad with its lingering there. 


But, Lord, and, if balm Thou 


This was the singular announcement to 
be seen recently outside a certain suburban 
place of worship: ‘‘This evening the Rev. 
Mr. X 


and the choir will render a thanksgiving 





will preach his farewell sermon, 


specially composed for the occasion.’’—Ex. 








The Equipment of the Teacher ) 


By Mrs. Josephine Silone- Yates 


Mrs, Josephine Silone-Yates 


‘*We do not take possession of our ideas, but are 
possessed of them ; 

They master us and force us into the arena, 

Where, like gladiators, we fight for them.’’ 


Thus spoke the poet Heine, and to-day, 
as positively, as when these words were first 
uttered, ideas constitute personality, and 
achieve for the world all there is of pro- 
gress. 

The thoughts, the habits that possess us, 
that continually force us to do this, or that, 
in this way, or, in the other, aud for which 
we are willing to become martyrs, if neces- 
sary, constitute the equipment, the tools, 
the machinery, the appliances, that move 
the hidden springs of action; and to no 
class of society does the character, the qual- 
ity, the fibre of the equipment, mean more, 
whether applied subjectively, or, object- 
ively, than it does to the great teaching 
body; in no other profession is there greater 
need for a syminetrical development of the 
physical, the mental, the moral, the spirit- 
ual qualities of personality. 

Physically, the teacher should be able to 
stand before the scholar, before the world, 
as an illustrious example of what proper 
attention to the laws of hygiene will do for 
a man, ora woman. ‘The school-room is 
not exactly the place for the physically 
weak, for the neurotic, for those afflicted 
with chronic diseases, and yet there are 





teacher | 
: lawyer, 
thousands of teachers who daily defy all enter an 
the laws of health, and who, coming to titadd to 
class-room fatigued, worn out, out of Sortyand pre 
sink into the lowest depths of routine ijyill fit 
struction, when regular habits, regulaprofessi 
physical exercise, would fill each artery The 

with fresh blood, invigorate each MUSCI gave US 
and nerve, and indirectly oil the enti-®. 


esc 9c et ae ‘in the » 
machinery of the school-room. of educ 


The teacher should realize in its fulled in fact, 
meaning that, ‘‘The body is the temple, 

the living God;’’ that it must not be & 
filed by foul habits; and while it is y 
requisite that, among other specialties, tht py pre 
teacher shall be a physician; yet it is inte? would 
esting to note in this connection, that schod of ethi 
hygiene is now recognized as a subject fi gnecific 
special attention, and that every teacher iy sift the 
expected to possess adequate knowledge | of tho 
many of the essential features, both of the — Jt e 
mental and of the physical pathology o! poynt 
children; and this for the obvious rea? and ot 
son that the teacher is more favorably sit} the pl 
uated than the ordinary physician for de) genic 
tecting any mental deficiency, or any defect habit. 
in sight, hearing, talking, dentition, pos; the fa 
ture, and general health; and that educa acter, 


civiliza 
The 


logical 


tional institution is at fault which sends| erous 
forth a teacher without this necessary! ethics 
knowledge of hygienic principles. | Kn 


Mentally speaking, the teacher must have’ psych 
a well disciplined mind, a breadth of vision value 
a scope of horizon, that comes only with @ essen 
liberal education, and from personal contac, ment 
with the affairs of life. ing. 

There was a time when it was though) — Ph 
that anybody who possessed the smattering indic 
of an education might teach; and the young’ of m: 
man used the school-room as a_ stepping ment 
some other field of ac- of be 
tivity; the young woman used it as a way} IMto 


stone to success ? 


station in which to remain during th elsev 
interim between graduating day and ‘‘th’ must 
coming of her prince.’’ But now, allis stud, 
or should be, changed; teaching, raised ty infar 
the dignity of a profession, of an art, call ment 
for men and women, who to a liberal edt) activ 
cation have added that amount of profes this 


’ , + 
sional training which insures childhood an by st 


youth from quackery in teaching; from [Or 
ignorance and superstition; from fads an to p 
foibles. } prod 

Bitter experiences have shown that thi only 


average high school graduate is no more 1 
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teacher than he is a minister, a doctor, ora 

lawyer, and that before he has the right to 
fy all Genter any one of these professions, he must 
¥ to tadd to his high school work the technical 
of soryand professional training that specifically 
tine i,will fit him for the duties of his chosen 
Tegulaprofession. 
| arte} The old psychology in its discussions 
MUSCI gave us knowledge of the place we occupy 
- €illvin the universe, ideals of directive power, 

of education, of religion, of jurisprudence, 
S fullegin fact, of the general conduct of life toward 
‘mple ¢ civilization. 
t bed{ The new psychology, with its physio- 
AS Mf logical basis, and child study, as set forth 
Hes, tht hy Preyer, Stanley Hall, and their disciples, 
” inte? would carry us a step farther into the realm 
it scho} of ethics, and enable us to recognize the 
Ject i specific activities of the mind that tend to 
acher § jift the soul from a lower to a higher order 
ledge of thought. 
Lol the Jt endeavors in addition to take into ac- 
logy 0! count race, or stock, climatic conditions 
US Tea? and other accidents of birth; temperament, 
bly ‘iti the physical elements of sex; of age; hy 
lor de genic conditions; tendencies; effects of 
y defect habit, etc.; and it essays to construct from 
it 06 the fabric thus interwoven, a human char- 


eauca: acter, high or low, broad or narrow, gen- 
| sents) erous or mean, as measured by modern 
cessar| 





ethical standards. 
| Knowledge of both the old and the new 
ist have psychology thus are seen to be of special 
vision, value to the educator, and to form a very 
with @ essential part, not only of his mental equip- 
contac; ment, but of his special professional train- 
ing. 
hough: Physiological psychology and child study 
ttering indicate to him the gradual development 
-young’ Of man’s adaptation to the spiritual environ- 
repping Ment implied in the habits, arts, and modes 
| of ac} Of behavior, found in the social community 
;a wa} into which he is born, and in which, or 
ig thq elsewhere, his rebirth, as an ethical soul, 
d “thé must be accomplished. Through this 
all is study, he observes the relation of prolonged 
ised ty infancy in the human species to the adjust- 
t, caly ment of his complex physical and spiritual 
‘al edt! activities; realizes that to abridge too much 
profes) this period of adjustment, or to hamper it 
od ani, by severe mental drill, is to arrest, perhaps 
frov forcver, the development of a human soul; 
ids an’ to prevent further spiritual growth, or, to 
} produce anarchists, nihilists, tramps, useful 
iat the Only to feed the fires of revolution. 
more } Thus through that part of his equipment, 


} 


obtained through child study, psychology, 
methodology, etc., the teacher arrives at that 
‘‘better part,’’ which shall not be taken 
from him; yet, he must not go to the ex- 
treme and look upon the child simply as an 
object for critical observation, for keen 
analysis, for close study. (See February 
Atlantic Monthly, 1903): Children are like 
flowers, and still have need for the same 
expansive force of love in home and school 
life that they had before the principles of 
the new psychology were formulated. Pes- 
talozzi succeeded in spite of ignorance of 
many psychological laws, simply because 
of the great love he had for his pupils. 

The normal or professional school for the 
training of teachers, with superior appli- 
ances and advanced methods is, and should 
be, the open door to the profession of teach- 
ing, and is just as necessary an adjunct to 
civilization and progress as is the school of 
law, the school of medicine, or any other 
professional school. 

We do not especially fear the influence of 
specialization in other professional training; 
we need not fear that of a first-class nor- 
mal school; we would think little of a sur- 
geon who has not learned anexpert method 
of tieing bandages, or of setting a bone. 
Why should we fear an authorized or well- 
tested method of teaching reading, writing, 
arithmetic, or other subjects, when these 
methods are based on acknowledged laws 
of mental development? 

Says that clear thinker, Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, while talking along the 
line of educational ideals: ‘‘By collective- 
ism, or the killing of individuality, we 
should lull society to sleep; by anarchy, we 
should let loose every individual to his own 
desires and passions; hence the whole prob- 
lem is, how are we to develop wisely and 
sanely individuals who can work harmoni- 
ously and do their best without losing their 
individualism or individuality ?”’ 

He answers: ‘‘By institutionalism, an 
educational ideal having the merits of both 
and the defects of neither of the systems 
referred to,—an ideal that stands for free- 
dom of speech, a free press, protection of 
private property, respect for individual 
rights, and liberty for all.’’ 

Toward this high ground the normal 
school, the collegiate training, the perfected 
equipment of the teacher aims its shafts. 

The criticism is often made that the 
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teaching profession is narrowing, that teach- 
ers do not read, that they are visionary, 
lacking in practical knowledge of men and 
affairs. 

Too often, undoubtedly, the teaching 
body furnishes shining examples for each 
of these criticisms; yet we believe that 
teachers, as a whole, are broad and liberal 
in their views; that they make even heroic 
sacrifices to keep themselves well informed, 
and that if they seem practical, often it is 
because of slender salaries, which make it 
impossible for them to keep up the dignity 
of the profession, and at the same time 
make provision for the inevitable ‘‘rainy 
day.’’ 

The individual library, summer and win- 
ter courses of study, trips to educational 
gatherings, etc., make heavy inroads upon 
the pocket of that teacher, who, with Paul 
the Apostle, truthfully can say of his work, 
‘*This one thing I do.’’ 


Morally, the teacher must be above criti- 
cism, must be consecrated to his work, must 
willingly accept the restrictions his profes- 
sion entails, or, he has missed his calling, 
and shows himself unworthy of his profes- 
sion. 

The moral and spiritual equipment natu- 
rally so blend, intermingle, and harmonize, 
that the proper development of one assists 
in producing and developing the other. 

In a little book called ‘‘Unconscious Tui- 
tion,’’ Bishop Huntington very carefully 
sets forth the idea that along this line some 
of the most effective functions of the teach- 
er are really performed when he least seems 
to be teaching, for the very important 
reason that the power of the teacher’s own 
personal character is constantly creating 
ideals in a way not laid down in any book. 

Every teacher appears before his schol- 
ars, and moves through his school as the 
visible and perpetual embodiment of some 
type of manhood or womanhood; and the 
pupils quickly imbibe the contagion of the 
generous or mean soul, the expansive or 
narrow soul, typified by that teacher. 

An idea obtained in the past to the effect 
that the teacher, like the poet, is born, not 
made, and it is possibly true that the spirit 
of the real teacher is to a very great extent 
an innate power; one which can be en- 
larged or narrowed, but that cannot, in the 
broadest sense be acquired, if the spirit in 
embryo does not exist in the individual. 
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‘Except ye become as little children,’ 
said the Divine Teacher, ‘‘Ye can in x “A sot 
wise enter the kingdom of heaven,’ 1npnecess4 
this statement is given us the first prin- and dis 
ciples of a rational Pedagogy, and the spirit alities ¢ 
of the real teacher is primarily character. 
ized by exactly the simplicity indicated jn! 
these words of the Master Teacher: }y 
helpfulness; by firmness; by a sweet humil- the cre 
ity that is the inevitable, when the finite , tute th 





mind in its futile grasp after the infinite. quote | 
stands face to face with the great truths of “How 
the universe,—with the marvelous un.| #0! 
known, knowable; and with the far greater) &°™% ‘ 
unknown,—unknowable. In wh 
Moreover, these are the characteristics of je 
spirit that we find most largely, most} i 7 
widely, developed in the great teachers who Dees 
have contributed any valuable ideas to the onianee 
science and art of education. lan t 
Socrates questioned in great simplicity of’ advan 
language as he sought to correct error five 


among the Athenians. In 
Pestalozzi dreamed from his youth of} make: 
ameliorating the woes of the common peo- 


: : ; princi 
ple, and following with anxious parental! clude 
care the development of his own little son, | jg to | 
became a great teacher through the spirit ing te 


of love; by striving to diffuse joy and humor Dr. 
over education, and by endeavoring to de. 


great 

velop the soul through what is within. | tem, 
‘‘Come, let us live with our children, | states 
says Froebel, and a movement destined to! the s: 
revolutionize educational thought from the | site « 
lowest to the highest rounds of the same,) shoul 
began to materialize. ‘To Froebel the kin- En 
dergarten idea represented far more than! all n 
pastime for very young children; it in-| Spiri 
volved principles applicable from kinder-| mani 
garten age and onward, in all sorts andall; | 
conditions of society, and through primary - 
a 


secondary, and university, training; yes, | 
more,—throughout life 
uance of its activities. 


and the 


contin ™ 


‘The plays of childhood,’’ said he, ‘‘con -. 
tain the germs of the whole life which isto able 
follow, and whether that life is serene OT, gorty 
sad, fruitful or sterile, whether it brings idea: 
peace or war, depends on the care given to the ¢ 
the beginnings of existence.’ : | far nr 

Locke, pre-eminently a psychologist, 2° 6¢ 1, 
master hand in the art of analyzing the mest 


origin of ideas and the elements of mental ref 
life, in formulating his educational prin-| 
ciples, made a close study of childhood. A 
physician himself, he taught the gospel 0} 


teac] 


pour 
then 








; THE 
dren,’ : . ” 
"i “A sound mind in a sound body,’’ asa 
” © ,necessary equipment for all human activity; 
' ’and discarding the fashionable convention- 


Re alities of life, he would have us draw near 
racter. nature and learn of her. 
ated in? Herbert Spencer bases any given system 
r: of education upon ethics, as necessary for 
humil. the creation of those qualities that consti- 
finite , tute the well educated man or woman. To 
finite quote from om of his Essays on Education, 
iths of “How to live? That is the essential ques- 
iS wl tion. Not how to live in the mere material 
rreater ) Seuse only, but in the widest sense. | — 
‘ In what way to treat the body; in what 
: | way to treat the mind; in what way to 
bait manage our affairs; in what way to bring 
MOS up a family; in what way to behave asa 
rs who citizen; in what way to utilize all those 
to the sources of happiness which nature supplies; 
: how to use all our faculties to the greatest 
city of! advantage of ourselves and others; how to 
error 


live completely ?”’ 


In answering these questions, Spencer 


ith of } makes simplicity of action, the basis of 
n peo-| principle, the element of success; and con- 
rental cludes that the great function of education 
e son, | js to prepare one for complete living accord- 
‘Spint ing to the simplicity which nature directs. 
aumor Dr. Mark Hopkins, possibly America’s 
tode-| greatest philosopher, in his published sys- 
1. | tem, ‘The Law of Love and Love as Law,”’ 
ren, | states very plainly and forcibly his idea of 
ned to’ the spirit of the true teacher; of the requi- 
m the) site equipment, and of the principles that 
same,| should govern in the conduct of life. 
e kin- Emerson, the transcendentalist, finds that 
than| all nature is a manifestation of infinite 
it in-| Spirit; that man is the summit of this 


inder-| manifestation; and that,— 

nd all fs 

mar} “Striving to be man, the worm, mounts through 
ves, | all the spires of form.”’ 

ontin — ' 

Thus from the earliest to the latest gos- 
iol pel promulgated by master minds, do we 
COL- . an X . 
+e find the simplicity of nature, and the peace- 
Sto = “¢ e -* . ° . 

_ able fruits of the spirit, distinctively set 
one OT, ° ° “ 
webs forth as the dominant notes of educational 
“a tol ideas, and jointly wielding an influence on 
, the educational thought of any given age 
fois il far more potent, insistent, and productive 
‘ the of results, than the subjects taught by these 

masters o agogical lore. 
a f pedagogical 1] € 


prin: “The best school,’’ says an eminent 
teacher, ‘“‘is that one where a great soul 

a § ‘ 

pours itself into the little ones, making 


el of | - 
7 them less poor, less mean. 





EQUIPMENT OF 


THE TEACHER 


Ny 
on 
ey 


Thoughtful persons, asked to name the 
best things they had at school, look past 
the Greek and Mathematics to some great 
teacher whose influence inspired and mould- 
ed their lives, and thus unconsciously they 
reiterate Garfield’s oft quoted definition of 
a college, ‘‘A log with Mark Hopkins on 
one end and myself on the other.’’ 

The aim of all true education is to give 
to body and soul all the beauty, strength 
and perfection of which they are capable, 
to fit the individual for complete living, 
hence to prepare him to meet the hinder- 
ances, as well as to accept the duties and 
2al of edu- 
cation is to render human life at once artis- 
tic, noble, and sublime. 





The teacher must, therefore, in his equip- 
ment include not only a liberal knowledge 
of books and of professional technicalities, 
but also that individual power of initiative, 
or creative genius, which makes him a 
positive force for good; a force which raises 
him and his pupils far above the low and 
common place into those heights where 
dwells the hero, the Deity. 

To the Negro teacher these necessities 
present themselves in a most forcible man- 
ner, because of the unique place which he 
holds in the community, in the class-room, 
and elsewhere, and should he prove a traitor 
to the cause in this critical period of devel- 
opment, he will not fail to receive the just 
malediction of a long-suffering race. 

In the teaching profession, asin no other, 
there can be no such thing as ‘“‘settling 


down,’’ for this, to the teacher, means 
mental decay, fossilization, death at the 
top; and he of all human beings, must be 


every inch alive 





must be earnest—abreast 
of the times; not provincial, but cosmo- 
politan; full of well-digested information, 
and able to impart the same by letter, or 
by spirit, as necessary, but more, perhaps, 
by his own strong personality than by mere 
instruction; he must be able to inspire 
youth; must be able to teach that self-con- 
trol, self-help, and, self-reverence, which 
form the bed-rock of life and its intricate 
problems. Thus will both teacher and 
pupils rise to the dignity, yea, to the divin- 
ity of labor, and escape the perils awaiting 
those who stand around, Micawber like, 
‘‘waiting for something to turn up,’’ or, 
who yield to an equally pernicious dille- 
tanteism, fatal to all virile growth. 
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Hence, to the four-fold equipment pre- 
viously indicated, must be added well- 


directed enthusiasm, faithfulness to duty, 
devoted consecration to an ideal, loftiness 
of purpose, force of character, if the teacher 
is to measure up to the civilization of the 


The Ninth Atlanta Conference 


The ninth annual conference to study the 
Negro problems, convened at Atlanta Uni- 
versity, Atlanta, Ga., Tuesday, May 24. 
Three sessions were held, morning, after- 
noon and evening. The subject for study 
this year was ‘‘Crime Among Negroes in 
Georgia,’’ and the secretary of the confer- 
ence, W. E. 
ted a large amount of data which was ex- 


3urghardt DuBois, had collec- 


hibited in part on large charts in Ware Me- 
morial Chapel where the conference met. 
The morning session at 10 a. m., was pre- 
liminary and largely for the benefit of young 
men and women. It took up the causes of 
crime, and reports were made by the Rev. 
Mr. James Bond on conditions in Nashville, 
and the Rev. Mr. H. H. Proctor on crime 
in Atlanta. Mr. Proctor pointed out that 
the 40,000 Negroes of Atlanta furnish about 
Two circumstan- 
ces, however, are noticeable; first that there 


10,000 arrests annually. 


is a large number of persons whose repeated 
arrests swell this total, and that the major- 
ity of these arrests are for minor offenses; 
disorder, petty thieving and vagrancy. Ne- 
groes are arrested on very slight provoca- 
tion and the city police court is said to be 
unfair and unduly rigorous toward them. 
Only one Negro was accused of rape in this 
city last year. 

The 


Mothers’ meeting. 


afternoon session annual 


The principal of Storr’s 


was the 


school, Miss J. T. Cutler, read an interest- 
‘Wayward Children,’’ and 
told of the work of the Negro kindergarten 
Miss Ruth Harris told of the 


ing paper on 


in the city. 
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twentieth century which, with its streny) The ] 
ous, complex, and democratic methods dsyas hel 
existence, shouts in the ear of each on. 


who passes, ‘‘What thou doest, do wel Preside 
and quickly.”’ versity, 
wrecallec 

The fir 

proach: 

\ference 

with a 

| has be 

work of the Negro public schools, their over. onigy 
crowded condition, and of the 1,000 Negnl, 4). 
: , >"! trades 
children roaming the streets because ther This j 
Was no room for them in the schoolhouses and pi 
The principal address was made by Mis ; Pre 


Nannie H. Burroughs. Miss Burroughs i M.N 
president of the executive board of the Wo _. 

man’s Convention, which is affiliated with 
the Colored National Baptist Convention 


groes 
conne 


lhasd issi wer 
and has done a vigorous mission work among | 
: : a LISS oO k among ont 4 
Negroes. She said, among o = 3 rs: 

g , among other things: confe 


‘There will always be heathen at home as long) amon 


as Christians at home fail to go with the message Hed 
of life in the humblest hut as well as into the mos en 
refined home. God will not save home heathenby| pities 
any miraculous devices any sooner than he wil] cago; 
save foreign heathen. We are the instruments! mt 
and until Christians at home enter vigorously upon) “4 
« < S « 0 4 - - yoro M 

. ; iccemasi ie StY UP) van 
the work of reaching the unreached—not with our great 
dollars and our hearts and hands far from them-| prince 


but with ourselves as instruments and agents, ther} the ¢ 


s ie ‘ ‘ Myo) at pri 
will always be heathen in the home field. Ther tron 
is not as much difficulty in reaching the masses oi Nort 
people in the huts and hovels, in the alleysand than 
lanes, as there is in getting Christians to reac Pic 

; 3 ig ric 
them. This work of reclaiming the lost at hom pre 
cannot be performed by Christians on stilts nori1}  gocie 


kid gloves. We have, therefore, resolved to m} that 
longer stand idle, but will vigorously push the] = 
work into every heart and home and among allo’ Git, 
our people, however humble they may be.” Stati 
, - ’ the’ 

Reports were given on the efforts newl) real. 
made by the Negroes to establish a reform} mali 


atory for juvenile Negro criminals. Ther}  § 
Rey 


stu 


has been one established for white youths 
but none for Negroes in this state. A chorus 
of little girls from the Leonard Street col} gy, 
ored orphanage furnished music at this ses} mu 
sion. ter 
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s streny, The principal meeting of the conference 
thods Gyvas held at night before a large audience. 
rig president Horace Bumstead, of Atlanta Uni- 
CO 


it ersity, presided, and in his opening remarks 
yrecalled the history of these conferences. 
The first ten year cycle of studies is now ap- 
proaching its end, this being the ninth con- 
ference. ‘These conferences began in 1896 
with a study of Negro mortality, and this 
| has been followed by annual studies of so- 
jsial conditions, efforts for betterment, busi- 
| ness, common 


5"! trades and industrial training, 


college training, schools, 
and religion. 


“ t then ‘pThis year’s subject of crime is of peculiar 
houses 


by y\ Miss 
oughs i: 
the Wo 


ed with 


and pressing importance. 
President Bumstead then introduced Mr. 
,M. N. Work, of the State College for Ne- 
groes at Savannah. Mr. Work 
‘ connected for some years with the Univer- 
\ sity of Chicago, where he made an import- 
ant study of crime. In his paper at this 


has been 


vention, 


< among 


"gs: | conference he compared criminal conditions 
eas long: among Negroes in Chicago and Savannah. 
message He declared that: 
om — Savannah apparently furnishes greater opportu- 
athenby| nities for beginning a criminal career than Chi- 
he wil| cago; that the ratio of the Negro arrests and com- 
ruments,| mitments to Negro population is apparently de- 
isly upo creasing in Chicago and slightly increasing in Sa- 
< vannah. There is probably not at present any 
With our! great variation in the crime rate of Negroes in the 
n them—| principal cities of this country. The variation in 
nts, ther} the crime rate was greater from 1880 to 1890 than 
Ther, &t present; the greatest variation in this decade was 
| from 1892 to 1896. The crime rate for Negroes in 
Nasses 0! Northern cities is probably no greater at present 
lleysand than itisin Southern cities. Crimes against the 
to reach! person and against property among the Negroes of 
ot tae Chicago and Savannah have remained fairly con- 
stant for the past fifteen years, while crimes against 
ts mori} society have varied and increased. It is probable 
-d to no} that the general crime rate of the Negro is slightly 
yush the soeing. Immigration and occupations have 


both been important factors it influencing the 


ng all 
“6 crime rate of the Negroes throughout the United 


_ States. The higher rate of Negro criminality in 

_ the North and West is probably more apparent than 

; m ‘| real. The source of the excess in Negro crimi- 
reform-| nality is probably in the South. 

Ther{ Similar conclusions were reached by the 

youths, Rev. Mr. A. G. Coombs as a result of his 

chorus. Study in Augusta. The Rev. Dr. H. S. 


Bradley, pastor of one of the leading white 
churches in Atlanta, declared that there 
must be larger co-operation among the bet- 
ter elements of the whites and Negroes in 


eet col-} 
his ses} 
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the South for the suppression of crime. His 
suggestions were well received. The clos- 
ing speech of the evening was made by the 
Hon. Frank B. Sanborn, of Concord., Mass., 
honorary president of the American Social 
Science Association, and well known as a 
sociologist and writer. Mr. Sanborn spoke 
on ‘‘The Problem of Crime’’ and spoke es- 
pecially of the social significance of the 
criminal and the need of reducing crime to 
a minimum among an advancing people. 
He laid stress on the need of exact justice, 
legal methods and modes of punishment 
calculated to reform and not to degrade the 
criminal. 

The following resolutions were adopted 
before the conference adjourned: 

The Ninth Atlanta Conference, after a 
study of crime among Negroes in Georgia, 
has come to these conclusions: 

1. The amount of crime among Negroes 
in this state is very great. This is a dan- 
gerous and threatening phenomenon. It 
means that large numbers of the freedmen’s 
sons have not yet learned to be law-abiding 
citizens and steady workers, and until they 
do so, the progress of the race, of the south 
and of the nation, will be retarded. 

2. The causes of this state of affairs seem 
clear. 


First. The mass of Negroes arein a tran- 
sition stage between slavery and freedom. 


Such a period of change envolves physical 
strain, mental bewilderment and moral 
weakness. Such periods of stress have 
among all people given rise to crime and a 
criminal class. 

Secondly, Race prejudice in so far as it 
narrows the opportunities open to Negroes 
and teaches them to lose self-respect and 
ambition by arbitrary caste proscriptions is 
a potent cause of carelessness, disorder and 
crime. 

Thirdly. Negroes have less legal protec- 
tion than others against unfair aggression 
upon their rights to life, liberty and pros- 
perity. This is particularly true of Negro 
women, whose honor and chastity have in 
this state very little protection against the 
force and influence of white men, particu- 


larly in the country districts and small 
towns. 
Fourthly. Laws as to vagrancy, disorder, 


contracts for work, chattel mortgages and 
crop liens are so drawn as to involve in the 
coils of the law the ignorant, unfortunate 
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and careless Negroes, and lead to their deg- 
radation and undue punishment, when their 
real need is inspiration, knowledge and op- 
portunity. 

Fifthly. Courts usually administer two 
distinct sorts of justice, one for whites and 
one for Negroes ; and this custom, together 
with the fact that judge and court officials 
are invariably white and elected to office by 
the influence of white votes alone, makes it 
very difficult fora Negro to secure justice 
in court when his opponent is white. 

Sixthly. The methods of punishing Ne- 
gro criminals is calculated to breed crime 
rather than to stop it. Lynching spreads 
among black folk the firmly fixed idea that 
few accused Negroes are really guilty ; the 
leasing of convicts, even under the present 
system of state control, makes the state 
trafic in crime for the sake of revenue in- 
stead of seeking to reform criminals for the 
sake of mortal regeneration ; and finally the 
punishment of Negro criminals is usually 
unintelligent ; they are punished according 
to the crime rather than according to their 
criminal record; little discrimination is 
made between old and young, male and 
female, hardened thug and careless mis- 
chief-maker ; and the result is that a single 
sentence to the chaingang for a trivial mis- 
demeanor usually makes the victim a con 
firmed criminal for life. 

3. There is no evidence to show that 
crime is increasing among Negroes in this 
state. Save in a few of the larger towns 





By Silas X. Floyd 


Once more has summer reached us— 
Hey, ho! Hey, ho! Hey, ho! 
And winter has departed 
With all its frost and snow. 
One day that’s dressed in sunshine, 
When flowers are in bloom, 
Is better than a thousand 
When all is dressed with gloom. 
Down to the streams I’ll hie me, 
I’ll hunt the wild, wild rose, 
Or in the fields I'll frolic 
Where grateful herds repose. 
O, list! the birds are singing 
““Goodnight”’ while daylight flies— 
O, see! the stars are swinging 
Like diamonds in the skies. 
Soon on my couch I'll slumber, 
Like a little child tired of play, 
And in the midnight watches 
I’ll dream of the better day; 
Dream of the day eternal 
When winter’s race is run, 
Where lives forever summer, 
And endless shines the sun. 
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there seems to be a marked decrease sino The 
1896. 

4. The cure for Negro crime lies in mora. W. E- 
uplift and inspiration among Negroes, ‘Ty. MAX B 
masses of the race must be made vividly pp. JAME 
realize that no man ever has an excuse fo: 5: 
laziness, carelessness, and wrongdoing. Thy! ee 
these are not a cure for oppression, we ; 
rather invite and encourage further Oppres nae 
sion. Negroes then must be taught to stoy! 
fighting, gambling and stealing, which seen! 
to be the usual misdemeanors of the care[Foreign 
less ; and particularly the law-abiding mus} postage 
separate themselves from that dangeroy{dny one 
criminal element among us who are respon-jabove rat 
sible for murder, rape and burglary, ané'vear. 
vigorously condemn the crime and criminal We allo 
Four agencies among Negroes may work money 
toward this end; the church, the school) J/arge: 
institutions for rescue work and the juve Send m 


} 
' 
i 

4 


nile reformatory. The first step in Georgia money 
would seem to be one toward a reformatory of cu 
for Negro youth. tered. 


5. Finally, this conference appeals to/emem 
white people of Georgia for six things:| ¢4sed 
fairer criminal laws, justice in the courts, Sf 
the abolition of state traffic in crime for! Hose 
public revenue and private gain ; more it- 
telligent methods of punishment ; the re ¢ées 


as we 


fusal to allow free labor to be displaced by} 24/4 
convict labor ; and finally a wider recogni 
tion of the fact that honest, law-abiding 
black men are safer neighbors than ignorant 
under-paid serfs, because it is the latter 

class that breeds dangerous crime. A GI 

i Des 

WILLIAM A. PLEDGER t] 

on 
By W. L. M. white 
Of mixed blood, but yet of noble birth, poten 


By genius linked with law and nation’s strain, toa] 
Self-noble, too, by stainless manly worth, : 


. 
And manlier work of hand and heart and brain. | 7 bhi 


He gave to us a faithful life on earth of rag 
Of purpose, patience, labor, born in pain. races 
In politics learned, in council prompt and wise; in Pp 
In speech commanding, clear, incisive, strong, | not g 
In action cool, and careful of the prize; | ‘Thre 
He hated rashness as he hated wrong. an 
Before his searching, calm, prophetic eyes 5 Vince 
Did future woes in present errors throng. Negi 
His race—his country, were to him the same, Saxc 
And both he served than 
With love, ' and 

And faith into 


And fame 
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— IN THE SANCTUM 
norant 
» latter 
A GREAT TEACHER AND HIS APT 
=. PUPIL 
! Despite the rancorous discussions up- 
on the relations subsisting between the 
whites and blacks of the south, the truth is 
trai potent that both parties are moving forward 
train, 


)toa happier condition. Immature thought 
| brait | or blind prejudice frequently lash the waters 
of race opposition by seeking to keep the 
races apart. The statement is reiterated 
in press and pulpit that the Negro must 
not and cannot be made into a white man. 
Three minutes of sober thinking will con- 
vince anyone that the formerly African 
Negro has been converted into an Anglo- 
le, Saxon. 


wise; 


trong, 


| than blood; it refers to thought, sentiment 


} and spirit, and these may be written out 


| . 
into an 


d fem isosceles triangle; language and 
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Anglo-Saxonism now is broader 


N 


religion. In these two items the American 


Negro is as thoroughly Anglo-Saxon as 
the lion’s whelp that shapes the destiny of 
the nation. ‘The American Negro has had 
the Anglo-Saxon for a teacher for genera- 
tions, representing two types of thought 
and method. Attention is drawn at this 
time to the southern type of the teacher 
who has impressed his intense personality 
upon his tractable nature. The pupil has 
not failed to copy as well as learn from his 
versatile teacher. 

What has the Negro learned from the 
southern white man ? 

The first lesson that this pupil has learned 
is love of race. The constant emphasis 
placed on this race idea, emphasizing the 
exclusiveness of the Anglo-Saxon in super- 
ior virtues, has led him to feel that the racial 
idea takes precedence with his teacher over 
the humanity idea. To many of the pupils 
even the sermons delivered from the sacred 
desk are a more glorification of Anglo- 
Saxon civilization than of Christianity. 
This may be an extreme, erroneous press- 
ing of the case, nevertheless, the facts lie 
open before the faithful. The permanent 
lesson that the pupil retains is, the intense 
and passionate love of race is a virtue to be 
cultivated. 

A second lesson learned is the high esti- 
Of all 
peoples on the face of the earth, none are 


mate placed upon womanhood. 
more chivalrous toward women, none more 
respectful of womanly virtue and none so 
ready to protect the sanctity of the home 
with their very blood as the southern white 
man. In the glorious period of the Roman 


empire to be a citizen of Rome was greater 
> 


than being a king. In all the south a 
white man considers a white woman a 
queen. If the south had failed in all 


other lessons, this one truth, grounded in- 
to the blood of the Negro, and which he is 
taking hold of more and more, is of greater 
value than can be computed in figures. 
Would to God that these descendants of 
the chivalric Huguenots and of the daring 
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Saxons would learn that virtue irrespective 
of the color of the skin that contains it,should 
be protected in all, and that the innocent 
cabin of the laboring poor deserves the same 
consideration asthe pure minded dwellers of 


the palace. This simple teacher has learned 


from his wise teacher that he too must 
stand guard with uncovered head and 


bronzed arms over his wife, daughter, sis- 
ter and the sacred precincts of his home. 

A third lesson this teacher is pressing 
home upon his wistful pupil is that social 
equality is not a gift of statutory enact- 
ments. 
urally 


The simple-minded ex-slave nat- 
concluded that liberty and civic 
equality carried with them as a corrolary 
social equality. Through these years of 
hard discipline, he has learned that social 
preferences root themselves} in individual 
whims and prejudices and are more securely 
protected by the law than the civic liberties 
of a republic. The conferring, therefore, 
of a social privilege is a matter of social 


prerogative. Many uninformed or misin- 
formed friends charge that the Negro 


threatens the social integrity of the whites 
by obnoxiously seeking social equality. 
If they did but know that there is no such 
thing as social equality, they would save 
themselves unnecessarily feverishness about 
a mythical bogie. We our own 
social equals, and it is as honorable to us 
to be the guests of a cultured Negro family 
as to be that of a cultured white family. 


We have learned the lesson. 


choose 


Other lessons 
will be referred to at another time. 





SUMMER CONVENTIONS AND 
CONFERENCES 
The summer season of this year will be 
made famous by reason of the great re- 
ligious gatherings of the year. There will 
be three great general conferences of the 
various Methodist bodies. Chief among 


these is the general conference of the 


Methodist Episcopal church which will con- 
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vene at Los Angeles, Cal., May 4th, angMagazin 
continue a month. This conference wil] and Dan 
ar us ¢ 
composed of 748 delegates. Of these twent) mn i m 

“of the ve 
— a TEPTESEL an SOO 


colored conferences, but three of which ar for whic 

° _ : . 
white men; forty-two are from the foreiggn his s¢ 
fields. 


women. Eighty-two 


It will require 499 to elect a bishop/about se 

lollar, \ 

f pape 

ti : Thus it 

The general conference of the A. M. Eno tru 

church convened at Chicago, IlIls., May Everyb 
2d. This is the largest exclusive body of note of 

.Jour pag 

‘ ; Their arty 
delegates come from many foreign fields, shout 


They represent in their history and achieve. spoke 


One hundred and eighty of these delegates 
were in the last general conference. 


Methodist Negroes in the world. 


ment the growth of the Negro race jy its pro 
ecclesiastican fields. | Certait 

The general conference of the A. M. mead 
Zion church convenes in St. Louis, Mo, pT 
May 2d. ‘This is the second largest body, are h 
of Negro Methodists in the word. They| for ou 
have contributed largely to spread Chris! that d 
tianity among the race and hold a cor —e 
spicuous place in supplying the race with owed 
strong men. send 

The National Baptist convention meet] up-to: 
in September in Austin, Tex. This reli} OCS: 
? : is but 
gious body is the largest among the race.} ioe 
This convention meets yearly and draws, jy th 
from all parts of the nation. The rapid) we he 
growth of the Baptist denomination is af back 


This de} have 
ota 
shore 


constant source of wonderment. 
nomination has the exclusive distinction of 
having built up the largest, best equipped 
and most efficient publishing house the race O1 
has thus far built. All of the convention} peen 
and conferences attract large audiences (i! per | 
sympathizers, and their deliberations ate} jy ge 





published in the daily press. look 
com 

have 

PROSPECTS ENCOURAGING || final 


One of the editors of The Voice has just 
returned from a twelve days’ trip through 
North Carolina and Virginia. He comes v 
back to the greatly encouraged. upy 
Everywhere he went he found that the) wor 
people were anxious and ready for ou} tific 


office 
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4th, anfMagazine. On the train between Charlotte 
e wil] pand Danville, we handed to a man who sat 
hear usa circular with printed testimonials 
| ofthe value and timeliness of The Voice. The 
preset nan soon asked for a copy of the Magazine 
hich arfor which he paid. Then he settled down 
foreiggin his seat to reading. When we had gone 
bishop|about seventy-five miles this man took out his 
dollar, wrote his name and address on a slip 
aled paper and handed both to the editor. 
Thus itis. The Voice of the Negro needs 
-M.Eino trumping up. It speaks for itself. 
s., May Everybody seems to be satisfied with the 
body ognote of courage that rings through all of 
ThefUr Pages. One of the teachers at the state 
‘Ischool at Petersburg told us that it was 

: fields, about the only thing the Negro had that 
achieve spoke with courage, and was unabated in 
race iyits protest against the evils of the day. 
| Certainly we are not prepared to say that 

.tall of the other Negro papers have shriveled 

up into sheets of sychophancy, but one 
thing we are sure of, and that is that we 
st body\are here to plead boldly and fearlessly 
They| for our people. We want no compromise 
Chris.| that does not recognize us as men, and does 
not give us all the rights that belong to 
men. One of our subscribers who has re 
cently changed her address, says: ‘‘Please 
send your blessed militant, up-to-date and 
| meets} up-to-facts Magazine to my new address at 


twenty 


eleg 


is, Mo. 


a Ccon- 


ce with 


is rej.| once.’ What this subscriber thinks of us 
™ race | #8 but the reflection of the thoughts of 

thousands of others, as is evidenced 
draws 


"| in the letters we receive, and in compliments 
rapi(} we heard while away. So, we have come 
n is i back to our desk with renewed zeal, and 








‘his de} have reconsecrated our life to the making 
Sheil of a great Voice that shall be heard from 
._,, Shore to shore in the interest of our people. 
uipped a NAS 
he race . 7 ‘ . 9 
sntions| 4 Our page for ‘New Contributors’’ has 
mail nse omitted | in this and the May num- 
ns ae| ber because of the difficulty we experienced 
in getting accurate sketches, and it would 
look a little odd to introduce a few new- 
comers and appear to slight others. We 
have not decided yet as to what we will 
G | finally do about the matter. 
aS just} 
— AFTER GRADUATION WHAT 
cogil! With the close of the month of June, 
} upwards of one thousand young men and 
at tht} women of the Negro race will receive cer- 
yr our) tificates or diplomas of graduation from 
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high schools, academies, seminaries, col- 
leges and universities and_ professional 


This fact is highly creditable to 
a race so recently liberated, and who were 
charged with lack of capacity for book 
learning. The falsely-called sugar-headed 
Negro has settled forever that this oft- 
repeated charge is empty of truth. The 
contempt thrown upon the early educators 
of this race for starting schools of higher 
learning has lost its force in the face of 
the cultured, sensible and law-abiding 
hosts of men and women produced by the 
schools. These educators did not neglect 
the weightier matters of the land in their 
early efforts, but grounded well their pu- 
pils inthe fundamentals of right living. 
The statement may be made that the guid- 
ing hands of the race in the turgid and 
turbulent waters of the day are the hands 
that led twenty years or more ago by the 
so-called ‘‘Enthusiasts and Visionaries.’’ 
The Negro race may well thank God 
that this question has been fully settled. 
The proof is now read by all. But there 
are other matters that must receive their 
attention. A knowledge of mathematics is 
not the all, neither does a diploma guar- 
antee that its holder is entitled to the place 
of honor. Work, efficiency and character 
take precedence over all other endowments. 
Men holding diplomas must be told that a 
diploma is a parchment of recommendation; 
that character is a product of years of self 
denial and struggle, and that the diploma 
is to be proved by a practical life of activity. 


schools. 


These graduates must learn in the school 
of practical life that the race needs no wall 
flowers, polished idlers or cultured dudes. 
We need men and women who can and will 
roll up their sleeves and do something to- 
ward improving the condition of the race. 
Any system of education or culture that 
does not keep in mind the needs of this race 
is a farce and a curse. 
find the roots of Latin and Greek verbs, 
and teach them also to find the root of a 
faithful ax; teach these girls that a clean 
room and a clean garment are more essential 
in character-building than a clean exami- 
nation paper. In sum, let these graduates 
know that graduation is only the com- 
mencement of life and that life means work, 
hard and persistent work of all kinds. Let 
them know that: 


Teach these boys to 


‘*Life is real, life is earnest.”’ 
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while clearing the waters before Dalny of 
mines; one of their cruisers was severely 
damaged, and the Hatsuse, the pride of the 
navy, was blown upin about the same man- 
ner asthe Petropavlovsk. The Hatsuse was 
blowa up about ten miles out at sea. The 
diplomatic authorities of the nations are 
questioning the right of Russia to fill the 
high seas with mines and thus endanger 
shipping in the Chinese and Japanese waters. 
The question of the hour is, will Kuropat- 
kin fight, or will he fall back over a hundred 
miles of rugged country to Mukden to await 
the arrival of more troops ? 





The Great 
World’s Fair 


The great and daring project 
of the city of St. Louis to 
give to the world the great- 
est exposition man has yet seen is not to be 
considered a secondary affair in any sense 
of the word. 
April 


American history which 


The exposition which opened 
30th, commemorates an event in 
contributed im- 
mensely towards the making of a great 
nation out of a few sea coast States. The 
Louisiana purchase included a vast region 
of most fertile land, extending from the 
Gulf of Mexico to Canada, and from the 
Mississippi River to the crest of the Rocky 
Mountains. Men were kept busy all night 
April 29th, and when the time for the open- 
ing of the exposition arrived the grounds 
presented a very respectable appearance. 
Among the speeches of the occasion was a 
splendid address by Secretary Taft, of the 
War Department, who represented Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Ata designated hour the 
President touched an electric button in 
Washington, and immediately it seemed as 
if a thousand wheels had been set moving, 
and ten thousand flags were unfurled at St. 
Louis. Another 


great ‘‘time-keeper of 
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last six months. Later we shall devote a) of the 
considerable part of a special number to the farmet 
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Doddsville, Mississippi in our March num- our ciy 


ber, and in tracing the spirit of savagery, to the 
which actuated the deed tothe teachings of{ for the 
the heathen governor of that sin-stricken re} ®" 


; a | produc 
gion, we expressed the opinion that the col- 


ored people would either leave the State Piss 
make a determined stand for right or settle, dition: 
down to abject serfdom as their eternal fate | will li 
It now appears that the Negro has decide rei 
to get himself up and out of this Sodom ané ipa 
Gomorrah. Press dispatches of the lastof)  *" 
April and the first of May show that thereis limit 
a general hegira of black folks on through} “* : 
out the entire delta region. Hon. L. C wig ; 
Dulaney, one of the most prominent white hune 
. very 
planters in the delta, says that the senseless for I 
agitation of the race question for the past The 
year, the opposition to Negro education ané | 
general hostility towards the race has caused m tt 
so very much deep-seated unrest that the | well 
Negroes of all classes are leaving the State| 
in great numbers. An associated pressdis! The 
patch dated April 3o0th., from Jackson, Soci 
Miss., in speaking of the above named white} 
planter, says that » the 
‘Mr. Dulaney states that the labor scarcity is not poss 
due tothe fact that the negroes will not accept} Stat 
work, so much as it is to the steady tide of Negt} soci 
emigration from the state. Members of the ract} rate 
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to deprive them of educational advantages are 
jleaving the state in large numbers and among 
these are many good, hard-working, law-abiding 
Negroes who have moved to other southern states 
where the hostility toward the race is not so appa- 
rent.’”’ 

Bishop Galloway in his able and manly 
address before the Birmingham educational 
conference sounded the alarm about the 
He stated that there was 

discontentment throughout certain sections 


very same matter. 


of the south and that the prosperity of the 
farmer was seriously threatened. We quote 
him: 

“Whatever the cause or causes, there is no dis- 
guising the fact that there is great unrest and 
growing discontentment among the Negroes of the 


south. They are beginning to feel friendless and 
helpless. The frequent lynchings that disgrace 


our civilization, the advocacy by some of limiting 
tothe minimum the school advantages provided 
for them, and the widening gulf of separation be- 
tween the younger generations of both races, have 
produced a measure of despair. 

“We need not close our eyes to the inevitable. 
We are soon to face industrial disaster unless con- 
ditions are radically changed. cotton lands 
will lie fallow, and our fertile fields cease to yield 


Our 


their valuable staples. Already the scarcity of la- 
bor is the despair of large land-owners.”’ 

The fact is, the Negro is a man with a 
limited amount of patience, like other men. 
He will stand superior brute force, and suf- 
fer to be trampled upon for awhile, but the 
hundred and forty years in the school of sla- 
very was not enough to take the aspiration 
for liberty and manhood out of his breast. 
The black flag of anarchy has been hoisted 
at the mizzen of the Delta and Negroes do 
well to look to their impedimenta. 


The Spread of 
Socialism 


The nomination of Eugene 
V. Debs last month by the 
Socialistic party has caused 
the newspapers 
possibilities of 
States. There 


to again speculate on the 
the United 
no question about it, 


socialism in 
is 
socialism is growing at an alarmingly rapid 
rate. In the large cities of the northwest, 


like Chicago and Milwaukee, the Socialistic 
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party has been able not only to muster a 
respectable following, but to pass some laws 
and elect a great many officers. It will be 
recalled that the number of votes piled up 
by the Socialists in the last national elec- 
tion was surprisingly great. The doctrine 
of Socialism is the doctrine of an industrial 
State, directed by modern science, with 
government ownership and control of all 
public utilities, and based upon the equality 
of manhood. The social State would co- 
operate with the weakest of its citizens, 
striving to give him paying employment, 
affording free scope to his powers, elevating 
his morals and taste, and making him feel 
that he isa man with all other men. Mr. 
Debs has said repeatedly that the Socialist 
party is the black man’s hope and friend. 
There are objections to Socialism in some 
of its aspects, but it is a splendid field for 
negotiations for the Negro in these days 
when the Republican party has forsook him 
An 
examination of the field certainly could do 
no harm. We must affiliate with a party 
that will reward our endeavors with friendly 


to the persecutions of the Democrats. 


co-¢ yperatic yn. 


The death of President 
Candamo, of Peru, at his 


The Demise of 
Manuel Candamo 
home in Arequipa, on 
May 7th, caused great sadness and gloom 
in his country. He had been president of 
Peru since 1895, having been accepted as a 
compromise by two revolutionary parties. 
He was a splendid statesman, and soon suc- 
So great 
was the confidence placed in him and so 


ceeded in uniting the country. 


prosperous had his term been, that he was 
overwhelmingly elected four years later to 
succeed himself. All political parties hon- 
ored his memory, for they regarded him as 
a true statesman who was devoted to his 
country. Serapio Calderon, second vice- 
president of Peru, has assumed responsibil- 
ity as president, the first vice-president hav- 
ing died some time ago. 
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By Silas 


THE FATE OF THE BIBLE 


‘*Bruddah Dinks,’’ 
con to 


said one colored dea- 


another, ‘‘I see dey’s mekin’ a 
pow’ ful effo’t upin Washin’ton to 'stroy de 
Bible.”’ 


‘‘How so?’’ inquired the other. 

‘Well, I seen in de papahs de uddah day 
whar dey done got ez fer ez de fifteent’ com- 
mandment, an’ dey’s gwinetah try to pass a 
bill nex’ yeah todo away wid dat.’’ 


RIGHTEOUSLY INDIGNANT 


Mr. J. H. Washburn, a well-to-do Negro 
of one of the large southern cities, had been 
appointed to a lucrative position by the 
president of the United States. He and his 
wife concluded, therefore, that they would 
procure a woman to do their cooking and 
general house work, which step they con- 
sidered eminently in keeping with the dig- 
nity and importance of Mr. Washburn’s 
good fortune. In order to appreciate what 
happened to them a few days after their 
servant was installed, it ought to be stated 
that it is rather difficult for worthy and de- 
serving Negro families at the south to secure 
reliable ‘‘help’’ among their own race, and 
for the reason that every Negro, however 
humble his lot, believes that he is in every 
way the equal uf any other Negro. 

‘‘Mary,’’ said Mr. Washburn a few days 
after the woman took charge, ‘‘where are 
the biscuits that were left over this morn- 
ing?’’ 

‘‘What biscuits?’’ inquired Mary, show- 
ing plainly by her manner of speech that 
she resented any attempt to dictate to her. 

‘‘Those I put in the safe,’’ explained 
Mrs. Washburn. 

“Oh, pshaw!’’ 
tle biscuits! 


said Mary, ‘‘dem few lit- 
I done eat up dem biscuits 


long ago, Mis’ Washbu’n—long ago!”’ 

Mrs. Washburn said nothing, but looked 
very wise. 

Two or three hours later, in company 
with a political caller, Mr. Washburn was 
Pretty soon 


seated on the back porch. 


X. Floyd 

Mary came out of the kitchen and tookg 
seat on the top step quite near the gentle 
men. She proceeded to ‘‘light’’ her pipe, 
and sat there enjoying herself, smoking and 
spitting. After a time Mr. Washburn said: 

‘*Mary, it doesn’t look nice to be spitting 
all over the steps. I don’t think my wife 
would like it at all. You'd better get 
something and wipe it up before she come 
out and sees it.”’ 

He had spoken quietly and without harsh. 
ness. Up jumped Mary. 

“Cap'n Washbu’n,”’ she said, ‘I wants 
to see you an’ yo’ wife jes’ a minute, an’ | 
wants dat minute to be right now!”’ 

When Mrs. 
continued. 

‘Look hyar, people, I don’t un’erstand 
y’all nohow! Y'all won't lemme eat one 
little ol’ biscuit, an’ now de Cap'n tells me 
I can’t even spit! I’se gwinetah leave y'all 
—I nevah did like to work for black folks 
nohow! Gimme my time!”’ 

They paid her, and straightway the in- 
dignant woman stepped down and out. 


A SMILE OR A FROWN 


While passing through the world 
One day, 

I chanced to meet 

A maiden. 

She smiled: 

I frowned. 

And by that frown 

O, curse the day! 

I made for me 

A bitter enemy. 

And then, 

Along the self-same road, 
I met 

Another maiden. 

She smiled: 

I smiled, 

And by that smile 

O, bless the day! 

I made for me 

A friend for aye-and-aye. 
A smile or a frown 
Which will you give 
While passing through the world? 
They cost the same, 

But, ah! my friends, 
They lead 

To far different ends! 
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A Supreme Educational 
Need Met. 


-- 


A Normal School devoted to the Professional Train- 
ing of Teachers, furnishing that correlation of 
academic and industrial education, discipline, 
professional training and practical skill which 
will best fit them for teaching. 


Sa 


The Institute for Colored Youth with a most valuable history of 
sixty-six yearsin Philadelphia, Pa., presided over by such distinguished 
educators of the race as Charles L. Reason, E, D. Bassett and Fanny 
Jackson Coppin has been reorganized under Prof. Hugh M. Browne to 
meet what the late Dr. J. L. M. Curry considered the supreme need in 
the educational work among our people, namely : 

‘*A professional school which should combine teacher training, 
industrial training, kindergarten work and where better ideas of home 
life might be inculcated.’’ 

The school will begin its operations September 1904 at its new 
site at Cheyney, Pa., about nineteen miles from Philadelphia on the 
P. W. and B. R.R. The grounds cover 117 acres. The new build- 
ings and the equipment will be up-to-date. 

The institute has at present an endowment fund of about $210,000. 

The proximity of Philadelphia will afford unusual educational ad- 
vantages. The school is under the management of a Board of Mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends (Quakers) and is undenominational. 

The corps of instructors will comprise only teachers of broad 
training and experience. The school is open to graduates of higher 
institutions, high schools and persons who have completed work in 
History, the Sciences, English and Mathematics equivalent to that re- 
quired in the first three years of a high school course. 

In addition to the other industrial subjects there will be a practical 
course on the ‘‘Useful Applications of Electricity.”’ 

Teachers may take either the full or an abridged course. 

For full information write at once to the principal : 

PROF. HUGH M. BROWNE, 
CHEYNEY, F4 

















DR. J. R. HAMILTON 


DENTIST 


77 1-2 Peachtree Street 
Opposite English-American Building 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Office Hours, 8 a. m. to 1 p. m.; 2 p. m. to 5 p. m. 



































Pg the contributors to our July 
Number will be the eloquent Miss 
Nannie Burroughs, Corresponding Secre- 
tary of The Woman’s Auxiliary to the Na- 
tional Baptist Convention; the scholarly 
Mrs. Josephine Silone-Yates, President of 
The National Association of Colored 
Women; the versatile Mrs. Mary Church 
Terrell, the calm and equitably poised Mrs. 
Addie Hunton, the erudite Mrs. Fannie 
Barrier Williams and the wisely conserva- 
tive Mrs. Booker T. Washington. Any- 
body will profit by reading after these 
women. The women will occupy the 
greater portion of the Magazine, but variety 
is the spice of life. Mr. William P. Moore 
writes interestingly on Progressive Business 
Men of Brooklyn, while T. Thomas For- 
tune has rendered the race very valuable 
service in calling the country’s attention 
to ‘‘ The Voteless Citizen.’’ You just can- 
not afford to miss this Number. Send 


$1.00 fora year’s subscription and begin 
with the July Number. 


THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO, 
Atlanta, Ga. 






































